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ORIGINAL CORRESPONDENCE. 


AnruLVIIL—Remarks on the Red and the White Clover ; 
by THomas Parker. 


“Rockey Grove, Abbeville District, 28th April, 1832. 


"Pett Sir,—The following remarks on the cultivation 

of Red Clower, with some few on White Clover, are not 

’ the result 6f my own experience, for, until the present year, 
© 1 have never sowed auy, under the impression that our sun 
Aas too hot and our soil too arid for if§ successful cultiva- 

# stion ; ; but they arethe result of much reading, i inquiry and 
ction on the subject, and from witnessing three suc- 

_ €éssful experiments made with it in my neighbourhood on 
“a small scale. “I investigated the subject. in order that I 
nigh®form an opinion for myself whether or not it could 
se be successfully cultivated in this State; in doing which, I 
“took notes of whatever I thought material, and relying 
Pie upon the writings of the Virginia and North-Carolina. 
farmers, as their climate approximated nearer to ours than 
that of any other considerable growers of that grass whose 
writings | have met with; and having, upon this investiga- 

* tion, been induced to sow fifteen* acres of it this spring, a 
portion of them for mowing and the remainder for pastu- 
rage, I rediced these notes for my own use into order 


° 


* Two of my reight ours have also sowed this spring an equal proportion. 
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under separate heads forobvious» reasons. If you think 
they. will be acceptable to your readers, you are at liberty» 
to publish them, or if you have more interesting. matter to 
give us, uuhesitatingly toss them into the fire. 
Kind of Soil. 

Agriculturists agree that red clover will not succeed on a 
wet soil 3,.but they differ much as to the soil best adapted to it. 
Mr. Hugh Rose of St. Thomas’ parish, not very far from 
the sea-board, has cultivated it with success on a stiff tema- 
ciots clay; whilst the #ditor of the Southern Agrical- 
turist has seen if succeed in high sandy soil, near the sea- 
board too, if [ understand him correctly. Mr. J. E. Cal 
houn has succeeded well with it in Pendleton district, near 
the mountains; and with Col. B. H. Saxon, in Abbeville 
district, it has grown luxuriantly both on a high, loose, © 
brown, loam, or dark mulatto soil, and also in a firm, deep, 
dark grey soil, somewhat flat.and inclined to be moist, 
though very far from being wet; both of the above. soils 
having a stiff clay foundation: and in the neighbourhood 
of Cambridge, | am told, ithas succeeded wel! on the high 
mulatto soils, which are generally loose and deep,.on astift 
clay. A writer in the Ameri¢an Farmer says, ** it prefers a 
‘light sandy or loamy soil, and will with the assistance of “- 
* plaster thrive well upon gravels.” [nu the Domestic Kn-” ~ 
cyclopeedia, it is said to thrive best on a firm heavy soil, * 
whilst in Encyclopedia Americana, a preference is given” 
to a deep sandy loam, though it will succeed, it is there said § 
in avy soil not too moist. From all the information f have} 
collected on this point, I think a soil with a stiff clay below.” 
is probably best adapted to it. In the upper country of _ 
South-Carolina, [ would prefer a loose mulatto soil) when » bs 
the clover is sown in the spring, and a firm heavy one if 
sown in the fall, for reasons hereafter given; but I believer 
it will succeed in any but a wet soil. —_ 


Preparation of the Land. 

Clover being a small and light seed should be sown on 
land well pulverized by the culture of some previows t:tlow 
crop; or the land should be well ploughed, cross ploughed 
and harrowed so as effectually to loosen and pi... eriz2 the 
soil, break the elods and destroy the native gross, ~ Lf it is 
intended to sow it with small grain, the iand sould be har- 
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rowed or brushed with a heavy brush after the small grain 
has been ploughed in before sowing the clover seed. 


Choice of Seed. 


Clover seed is too often heated ifithe saving, which des- 
troys its vegetating powers; the good or bad quality of the, 
seed may be discovered by filling a glass tumbler half full 
of water and dropping afew seeds in: those that sink are 
good, those that swim are general deprived of their vege- 
tating powers. If the seed is pl and of a deep purple, 
or a bright yellow with & good quantity of purple and brown 
mixed with, it has arrived to maturity; but if of a faint co- 
lour, it has been gathered when unripe. Clover seed when 
properly gathered and’ perfectly ripe will continue to vege- 

»»tate for four or five years. 
Time of Sowing. 

Clover may be sown in the fall orin the spring. Ifsown in 
the fall, October is to be preferred in this State, and the earlier 
in it the better, that the young clover may acquire strength to 
resist the winter frosts; it may, however, be sown from the 
latter end of September to the middle of November. If 
sown inthe spring, it had best be done the latter end of 
February orearly in March, that it may attain a sufficient 
* “growth to stand the warm weather; but it may be sown from 

* the middle of February to the middle of April. Some of 
‘the Maryland and Virginia farmers sow it in the fall; but 
-most of them sow in the spring. So little clover has been 

ivated in this State, that it is difficult to decide whether 

e fall or spring is the preferable time; but a sufficient 
number of successful experiments have been made, to prove 
that either time will answer, unless the season is indeed a 
very unfavourable one. If clover is sown’in the fall in the 

r country, I would prefer sowitg it on a firm, heavy 
. * if sown on a light one, I would sow it on wheat in 
preference to oats. The winters are often sufficiently se- 
vere to destroy fall sown oats entirely on light soils or mu- 
latto land, (which last the frost takes a greater effect upon 
than any other soil, so much so as to spew the land up as 
it is termed) and when the oats are destroyed, I fear the 
clover would be also, either by the cold or from want of a 
protecting crop in the spring and summer; whilst oats sown 
upon a stiff, firm soil have borne without injury the severest 
winters. So, also, a field with a southern aspect should be 
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preferred for fall sowing, I am led to this opinion from 
the following fact. “Iu October, 1827 or ’28, I sowed oats 
in a field which sloped from the north and the south sides 
downwards to the centre. There were severe frosts that 
winter. The oats on the southern part of the field, which 
sloped downwards towards thenorth, were killed to a plant; 
whilst the oats, on the northern part of the field, with a 
southern aspect, were uninjuged ;‘the soil and all other cir- 
cumstances precisely the same. 


Quantity of Seed to the Acre. 


There is a great diversity of opinion on this subject. 
Some sow ouly four quarts and others as high as ten quarts 
to the acre, when intended for hay or seed, but less when 
for pasturage. In Loudoun County, Virginia, the usual 
quantity is four quarts per acre when intended for hay or ~ 
seed, and two quarts when for pasturage. In Maryland 
six quarts in the first case and four in the second. In 
Pennsylvania four quarts.. A writer in the American F'ar- 
mer says, ‘*from six to ten quarts may be sown to the acre; 
‘ there is little danger of its being too thick. Soils require 
‘more or less seed in proportion to their richness, poor 
‘soils requiring the least.” . ** More seed is required for 
‘spring than for fall sowing.”” Mr. Hugh Rose says four 
quarts of seed are sufficient. ‘Ifa farmer has plenty of seed 
I cannot conceive of any good reason why as much seed 
should not be sown for pasturage as for hay or seed. In 
all these cases, seed which has been well cleaned from the 
chaff is meant; for where seed is sown with the chaff, 
usual quantity is a bushel to the acre. 


Manner of Sowing. 


Clover being 4 very tender grass when young ts liable 
to be destroyed by seWere frosts in winter if sown in the 
fall; and by warm, dry weather when’ sown in the sprig; 
on which account it is generally sown with or on Small 
grain, which protects itin its young and tender state against 
the frosts and the sun. Clover will succeed well in South- 
Carolina without any protecting crop if favoured by a mild 
winter, or a cool dripping Spring, as proved, ou a a small 
scale, by Mr. Hugh Rose, in the lower country, and Col. 
Senen in the upper; but the agriculturistshould calculate 
on having the usual seasons. From the frequent severe 
Winters iu the upper country it would probably fail nearly 
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_as often as it would succeed if sown without a protecting 
crop; and I have witnessed a sufficient number of warm, 
dry springs to make me hesitate about speculating on a 
cool dripping one: and even if such a spring should occur, it 
must be sown in drills and worked well, or our native grasses 
and weeds will destroy it; todo which would consume time, 
not to be spared at that season of the year where cotton is 
cultivated as a market crop. Besides sow it as you will, 
you will receive no crop from it the first year, as far as F® 
can discover; whilst if sown with, or on small grain, you 
will get a crop of that without any additional trouble. 
‘For these reasons I think it would be prudent to pursue the 
usual course and sow it with small grain until more expe- 
rience on the subject shows the other to be the preferable 
one. Mr. Hugh Rose, however, is of a different opinion ; 
but as this opinion seems founded on a single experiment, 
its correctness may be doubted without any disrespect to 
that gentleman’s opinion; and, besides Mr. Rose, I have 
met with no writer who recommends sowing clover without 
a protecting crop of small grain or some hardy grass, such 
as orchard grass, rye grass, or blue grass, Nc. The ques- 
tion, however, is not merely whetherto insure success with 
red clover in this State, it should be sown with a protect- 
ing crop or without it; but also whether the success without 
ft is so much greater as to compensate for the loss of the 
crop of small grain which in the upper country is an im- 
portant consideration, as wheat is there cultivated with 
success as well as other small grain. in two out of three, 
experiments made with red clover in this neighbourhood 
by Col. Saxoa, he sowed his clover with his oats in the 


spring; he obtained a full crop of oats and the clover suc- . © 


ceeded perfectly. Fall sowing, without a protecting efop, 
would succeed better in the lower than in the upper coun- 
try, for there the winters are considerably milder. In Eu- 
rope, and throughout the United States, even as far South 
as Virginia, clover is usually, perhaps, I might say invaria- 
bly sown with a protecting crop of some kind. Ta sowing 
clover the field should be laid off in lands not more than 
eight feet wide on account of the. lightness of the seed, and 
if it is intended to sow clover in the spring of the year on 
small grain sown the'previous fall, the small grain should 
be ploughed in with a shovel or mould-board piough, as 
they leave water furrows, which from their width and depth. 
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will be sufficiently plainly seen in the spring of the year to 
save the trouble of staking off the field at that season for 
sowing the clover. The field should then be levelled either 
with a harrow or heavy brush. Clover being a very light 
seed, can be sown regularly only i in calm weather. Where 
it is extensively cultivated, it is generally sown in the chaff 
broadcast; but if the seed has been freed from the chaff, 
&c. there are four ways of sowing it. 

ist. Mix the seed with sand, ashes, &c. and sow it as 
turnip seed or any other small seed is sown, broadcast; or 

2d. ‘Take as much of the clean seed as can be held be- 
tween the thumb and two fore-fingers for every two casts 
or steps, and let the casts not exceed the width of the 
lands; or, 

3d. Sow it with one of Bennet’s drills, made for that pur- 
pose; or, 

4th. A box may be used, made as follows, viz: seven feet 
long, five inches deep and five inches wide, of light half 
inch plank. The box should be divided into seven parts, 
each division having two holes bored through the bottom 
half an inch in diameter and placed diagonally. Square 
pieces of stout paper are to be pasted over the holes on the 
inside of the box, and a hole must be burnt with a coarse 
knitting needle through each paper. At about one-third 
of the distance from each end of the box should be fastened 
strong leather straps by which the box is held (or rather 
which passing over the shoulders of the sower supports or 
hangs the box) and a little agitated in carrying before the 
sower, in a direction crossing the lands while he walks 
along the lands.* If this mode of sowing is adopted, the 
lands should be laid off not quite as wide as the box is 
loag. ‘The seed can be sown broadcast with greater regu- 
larity with this box than in any other manner. If clover 
is sown in the spring on small grain which was sown in the 
fall, it is recommended to harrow in the seed with a light 
harrow or much will be lost; which operation, it is said, 
will benefit and not injnre the small grain. (This appears 
to me to be a harsh operation, neverthelsss, I will try it on 
a small part of the wheat.) Clover is often mixed and sown 
with other grass seed, such as Timothy, Orchard, Rye, 
Blue grass, &c. in the proportion of two of clover te one 


* For cut, see 2d vol. American Farmer, p. 60. 
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of the other. Itis said that none of these foreign grasses 
succeed well in our State, but the same thing has hereto- 
fore been said of clover. Dr. Frost saw in Abbeville 
district a paich of blue grass growing so luxuriantly as to 
induce him to urge me to try it; and at Dr. Reid's, in my 
neighbourhood, is a patch of the same grass, which has 
succeeded well. Blue grass is said to be an antidote to the 
effects which the second crop of clover has upon stock, 
and to be a beneficial grass to the grazier, but a pest to the 
farmer if injudiciously managed. Clover is sown indiscri- 
minately on wheat, rye, and oats, but is most generally 
sown on wheat. I would prefer sowing it with or on the 
latter as it bears the winter better than oats and is cut be- 
fore either of the others, and the sooner the protecting crop 
is cut after the clover has attained strength enough to 
withstand the sun and compete with the native grasses and 
weeds, of course the better. Clover seed should be cover- 
ed very lightly, if covered at all; but from the experiment 
I made this spring, I think it ought to be covered, but as 
lightly as possible. At the North it is frequently sown 
whilst snow is on the ground; in Kentucky, lt am told the 
practice of some is to brush it in lightly, when it has not 
been sown on the snow. 


Mowing. 


Clover yields not less than two crops each year. The 
a stands unrivalled for ba; from the second, seed only 
s, generally saved, as the hay from this crop is said to 


Ne horses, though it will answer for other kind of 


stock. Mr. Hugh Rose, however, in the lower part of this 
State, cuts his clover twice, viz: early in May and late in 
July and then permits it to go to seed; but as the clover 
patches, I have seen growing in Abbeville district, were 
not fit to cut for hay until some time in June, but one cut- 
ting for hay can be calculated on there. It should be 
mowed after it is in blossom and ‘before the seed is form- 
‘ed. After being cut, the clover should remain in the 
*swarth until it is dried about two-thirds its thickness ; it is 
‘then not strewed but turned over; the hay should be as 
‘little shaken or scattered about as possible.” Another 
writer in the American Farmer, directs it to remain in 
swarth from a day and a half to two days, then rake it into 
winrow and cock it; it being a very erroneous practice to 
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spread it in the sun and turn it. In 2d. vol. same work, 
p- 60, it is said, ‘* when the half or more of the clover heads 
‘are turned from red to brown, and on the decay, it is the 
‘right time to mow it. Some make clover hay, by follow- 
‘ing the mowers, and spreading the swarths as soon as the 
‘eew t is off, and making it up into cocks before night; 

‘some make it into cocks immediately afier the mowers. It 
‘is a hay that requires great attention in curing, as the heads 

‘and leaves will bear little stirring without crumbling ; it is, 
‘therefore, best to rake it after the due falls in the evening. 
‘The hay is put into the stack or barn the day after it is 
‘mown, and to secure it from becoming over heated or 
‘mildewed, some sprinkle salt alternately between each 
‘layer of hay, which assimulating with the juices of the 
‘hayggprevents too great a fermentation; some put a layer 

‘of straw between load and load of it; the straw contracts 
*so much of its moisture, that the edtile eatit free. Where 
‘straw or salt are not used, it is usual to make a funnel in 
‘the centre of the stack to admit the air. This may be sim- 
‘ply done, by placing or leaving five or six rails against a 
‘centre pole to stack the hay around.”” When salt is used 
in saving clover-hay, the quantity used is from half a bushel 
to a bushel per ton. 


Saving Seed. 


Some farmers, when the clover is sufficiently ripe, mow 
it—rake it into winrows as fast as cut—stack it as soon as 
conveuient uuder cover or before rain if possible—audy 
when wanted spread it on the treading floor and tread it 
out with horses—separate the straw from the chaff and seed, 
and clean the seed from the chaff, or not, as they prefer. 
Seed sown in the chaff is said to vegetate quicker than the 
clean seed, the covering of the seed retaining moisture. 
Cattle will eat the straw when saved in this way. Some 
rake the clover into small heaps as soon as mown and ex- 
pose it in the field for several weeks to promote the decay 
of the husks and turn the beaps in wet weather. When 
the husks are sufficiently rotten which may be ascertained 
by rubbing the heads, between the hands, these heaps are 
removed early in the morning or in damp weather, to prevent 
too great a loss of seed and housed; but by this method the 
hay is lust as food for eattle, iheneh it answers well! for 
littering the stable with and makes strong manures. But 
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by both of these methods the seed is more or less liable.to 
be heated in the saving, unless judiciously and carefully 
done. One of the above methods is the course pursued by 
the majority of farmers. Some farmers use a machine for 
gathering the seed, very simple in its construction, drawn 
by one horse and guided by a man or boy. ‘It consists 
‘of an open box, about four feet square at the"bottom, and 
‘about three iu height on the two sides and back-part, the 
* fore-part is open, and has fingers fixed to it either of hick- 
‘ory or steel, like a comb, about thirteen inches long, and 
‘so near as to break off the heads from the clover stalk 
‘between them, which are thrown back into the box as the 
‘horse advances. ‘The box is fixed on an axle-tree, sup-» 
‘ ported by two small wheels, about (sixteen inches or) two 
‘feet in diameter; two handles are fixed to the hinder part, 
‘by means of which the driver, while he manages the horse, 
‘raises or lowers the machine so as to take off all the heads 
‘of the clover.”’* Hand rakes or cradles are also used for 
this purpose, which suit small farmers still better, and which 
are made of different sizes, in proportion for men, women 
and children. This instrament is made ofa thin board 
eighteen inches long and ten broad. ‘The fore-part of it 
to the length of nine inches is sawed into fingers; a handle 
is inserted behind, inclining towards them, and a cloth put 
round the back part of the board, which is cut comelibat 
circular, and raised on the handle; this collects the heads 
or tops of the grass, and prevents them from scattering as 
ithey are struck off by the cradle.t These hand machines 
may be dragged over the cleanest parts of the clover so as 
to avoid the seeds of- weeds, which the horse-rake collects 
indiscriminately. A well grown boy or girl will, it is said, 
collect, with one of these hand-rakes or cradles four flour 
barrels full, weil packed, in the space of six or seven hours, 
equal to a bushel of seed. The seed collected either by 
the horse or hand-rake, is not liable to be heated as when 
saved by mowing the clover, but the second crop of hay is 
lost unless it is mowed immediately after saving the seed. 


* See Ist vol. American Farmer, No. 32, p. 252, for Cut; also, see Cut in 
2d vol Domestic Encyclopedia, p. 149. 


t For Cut, see Domestic Encyclopedia, 2d vol. p. 149; and American Far- 
mer, Ist vol. No. 35, p. 279. for Cute of a very similar instrumept. 
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The trouble of saving the hay and the seed by mowing it, 
being the least, is the manner uswally pursued, but that by 
the horse or hand-rake will more certainly provide good 
seed, 

Produce per Acre. 


Mr. J. E, Calhoun from a little less than an acre in Pen- 
dleton distfict, hauled off ‘four large wagon loads of hay, 
as much piled on, as four large mules could draw.” Col. 
B. H. Saxon, from one-fifth of an acre in Abbeville dis- 
trict, got near one ton of hay. ‘This clover patch of Col. 
Saxon’s was, it is true, very highly manured. Besides this 
hay, seed cau be collected worth from $4 to $8 per bushel, 
and a greatdeal of inferior hay for cattle or for making 
manure with. A farmer of Culpepper County, Virginia, 
writes that from an acre lot of clover and orchard grass 
mixed, eight or ten head of cattle or horses, may be fur- 
nished with green food, from April until frost, and the 
cutting of it may commence when the clover is from twelve 
to eighteen inches high. An acre of clover, it would ap- 
pear, may be safely estimated to yield as much hay as ten 
or fifteen acres of corn will yield of fodder ; and the saving 
of labour will be very great in favour of the clover. It is 
true, however, that the clover must be cut and saved at the 
very moment when in the working of the cotton crop, time 
is very precious; whereas corn-fodder is not ready for 
gathering until some time after the cotton crop is laid by. 

Its use as Pasturage. 

Red clover is said by some farmers to be preferable to 
any other kind of grass as pasturage; but Col. Taylor of 
Virginia, prefers the white, the treading of the ground 
seeming necess: ry, he says, for the existence of white clover, 
whereas red clover if severely grazed on stiff land, will be 
eaten out by white. Clover, red or white, forms an excel- 
lent pasture for all kinds of stock, but for hogs, red clover 
is particularly valuable. They should be turned in as soon 
as it is in blossom, (but not before,) and will thrive on it 
exceedingly, aud if well salted will continue to do so as long 
as the clover lasts. They graze on it without attempting 
to root, and will not require to be fed with corn. Some 
writers, however, say, that it is best to turn all stock off 
after July, as the second crop is injurious to them all, espe- 
cially to horses, and it makes the best seed. ‘The second 
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crop is said to act as a diuratic on animals that chew the 
cud, and to salivate horses and hogs. Distillers in Loudon 
County, Virginia, who attend to the raising of hogs, culti- 
vate red clover as the prineipal support of their large stocks 
in the warm weather, when from necessity their stills are 
idle. Blue grass is an antidote to the effects oficlover, i is a 
fattening and beneficial grass to the gratier, but is a pest 
if injudiciously managed to the farmer. In the Domestic 
Encyclopedia, “hogs, (are said) to thrive exceedingly 
‘upon clover; and when soz/ed no food is more economical ;” 
but in the Encyclopoedia Americana, it is said, ‘that the late 
Judge Peters of Pennsylvania, observed, “ that swine feed- 
‘ing on clover in the fields, will thrive wonderfully ; when 
‘those, confined or not, fed on cut clover will fall away.” 
‘ Red clover should never be touched by the tooth or hoof 
‘until it blooms.” 

WuiTe clover is a iiantel grass of the United States. 
When sown by itself it does not grow tall enough to be 
cut with a scythe ; but when mixed with Timothy or other, 
@rass makes excellent hay. It is, however, chiefly used 
as pasturage. Col. Saxon, in my immediate neighbour- 
hood, has for many years had a large pasture of it. He 
told me in a conversation I had with him on the subject 
that “white clover makes an excellent spring padline 
~fand prefers a moist soil; it comes in very easly, long 
‘before the common grasses of our country, but dis- 
‘appears about the middle of July or early in August. 
*Stock of all kinds are fond of it, but it salivates horses 
‘from the time the seeds begin to ripen. — It prefers a close 
‘moist soil, and after it has once taken possession of land, 
‘it may be continued for many years by occasionally stirring 
‘the land with a plough without sowing any more seed.” 
I have now lived nine years in his neighbourhood ; I found 
this pasture there when I came, and it is still as good as 
ever; and my own observations on it, satisfy me that the 
above statement is correct, notwithstanding that Mr. Elliott, 
in his Botany of South-Carolina and Georgia, says, it is 
eaten sparingly and reluctantly by stock of any descrip- 
tion. ‘Sheep, (says Mr. Thomas Saxon) should not be 
‘kept continually on it, but should be occasionally turned 
‘off for a few days, or they will decline.” Swine thrive 
well on white clover, but care should be taken to ring them 
before turned into pasture or they will root: a precaution 
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which is not necessary with red clover if they are not turn- 
ed on too soon and taken off in proper time. 
"Duration. 

In the 2d vol. of Elliott’s Botany, is said to be a peren- 
nial plant:/about the year 1817, Mr. Hugh Rese sowed a 
patch whichplasted five’ years.* A writer in the American 
Farmer says, “ after frequent repetitions clover fails; on a 
‘dry soil it will last three years; from the first crop there is 

‘no seed worth gathering; the second crop grows more 
‘even and comes sooner to maturity ; ; the successive — 
‘ deteriorate every year, until choaked with weeds or grass.” 
In 1829, Col. Saxon sowed a patch in this district, and in 
1832, it is still growing luxuriantly, though not so much 
so as the last year, and the weeds appear to be increasing 
in it. Where clover is cultivated extensively, it is not cus- 
tomary to allow it to occupy®the field longer than three 
years including the year it was sowed, and more often only 
two years. Whether this course is pursued because the 
successive crop deteriorate, or because it runs out, or to get 
the advantage of a clover lay as manure, or from pursuing? 
with regularity a rotation of crops, | have been unable 
satisfactorily to ascertain; probably all or several of these 
reasons may influence the course pursued. Ip the 2d vol. 
American Farmer, 'p. 15, it is said to be generally necessa- 

to sow clover every time after the land is cultivated; but 
neither Mr. J. E. Calhoun or Col. Saxon found it to be so 
from their experiments. ‘These two experiments may how- 
ever form exceptions to the above rule, which though laid 
down as a general one is still so expressed as to show that 
there are known exceptions to it. When land becomes 
clover sick, as it is called, from having been cultivated 
many years in clover, the clover must be discontinued for 
three or four years, and some other crop substituted. From 
half a bushel to ove bushel of plaister of Paris to the acre, 
sowed in the spring on clover, is said.to produce an asto- 
nishing improvement in it. 


Yours, respectfully, 
THOMAS PARKER. 


* See Southern Agriculturist, Ist vol. p. 250, also the editorial note. 
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Art. LIX.—Obhbservations on Indigo, Poppy, Grass, and 
Buckwheat ; by Dr. Cartes W. Capers. 


“« St. Helena, March 28, 1832. 


Dear Sir,—I received your letter addressed to me on the 
subject of Bengal indigo seed, &c. ‘It was net to me, ‘how 
ever, but to Mr. Charles Gabriel Capers, to whom they were 
given; aud I am requested by him to inform you, that. he 
had nut seed sufficient to do any thing more than to plant 
for the purpose of procuring seed for another year. His 
own impression is, that it is of a quality far superior to that 
which was grown in this State formerly ; and thinks at the 
present depressed state of the cotton market, that it might 
be cultivated to advantage. 

On this subject | am not at all prepared to offer any re- 
marks, excepting that I should feel reluctant to see our 
planters compelled to leave the beautiful culture of cotton 
for that of indigo, which is know to be unhealthy,as well 
as, one which is disgusting. 

With regard to the poppy seeds sent to you, they are of a 
large, and as far as I can judge, an excellent kind. No 
attempt, however, with us has as yet been made to manufac- 
ture opium; but when we know that the opium made in 
England is far superior to the Turkey opium, being” freer 
from impurities, | do not see why we cannot do likewise, 
particularly as it stands the cold remarkably well, and will 
thrive in the poorest ground; and the manufacture of opium 4 
is so simple that we have not attended to it because hereto- 
fore we have had other things to turn our attention to, and 
with the culture of which we were better acquainted. 

The box of wild oat seed left with you, and which you 
have called, I think erroneously, the Elymus Virginicus, is 
a native of our Hunting Islands. Is an excellent winter 
grass, and has been cultivated to some extent with us. It 
is easy of culture, and in the spring of the year may be 
separated and transplanted the same as Guinea grass. At 
a proper time of the year, I will pay more attention to its 
botanical character, but I have always myself considered it 
the Uniola spicata of Mr. Elliott.* 







































* As far as we can judge from the seed alone. we still think it is the Elymus 
Virginicus. Dr. Capers will soon beable to ascertain, and will, we hope, in- 
form us of its truename.—Ed. So Agr, 
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A winter grass in our climate would bea great desidera- 
tum, and I do not think there has been proper attention 
paid to the subject. We have, I am confident, many 
grasses. With us whose qualities, if known, would entitle 
them to more, general attention; nay, even our stmmer 
grasses for the making of hay, have been ‘in a great mea- 
Sure neglected, and we have allowed ourselves to depend 
upon the Northern States for an article which we have far 
superior among ourselves. This answered very. well.in 
former times when we could afford to pay for it, and consi- 
dered our grass as an evil, but the time is now coming when 
we will be compelled to look at home. I would parti- 
cularly request of you to call the attention of your corres- 
pondents to this subject. IT have myself turned mine to it 
for many years past and am ready and willing to contribute 
my mite in the way of information, but it should be done in 
different parts of the State as what may answer very well 
in one, will notin another, and I mention this more especi- 
ally as Pobserve in your useful work many pieces, the ad- 
vantages to be derived from which are in a great measufe 
lost to us, in consequence of not knowing from what quar- 
ter they emanate, not having a “ local habitation and a 
name,” at least one, by which we can distinguish them. In 
a publication of this kind it is of course optional with the. 
writer of any article whether be will attach his name to it or 
not; but I presume that every contributor wil] see at once 
the necessity, that the places where experiments have been 
tried should be made known, and I may add, that in most 
instances, the names of the authors themselves would go far 
in adding to the value of the communication. 

When, therefore, I select one piece from among many to 
illustrate this point, I presume the writer will appreciate my 
motives. and consider this not as offering a critique upon 
his article—* On the culture of buckwheat in the Southern 
States, with directions for preparing it for the table, by An 
Exotic.” 

Like ancient Gaul we are divided, in an agricultural 
point of view, into three parts. The sea-board, the middle, 
and the back country. So far from this operating against 
us, it explains why we in so small a space can be useful to 
each other. It is unnecessary to say any more upon this 
subject, as | presume the matter is well understood by every 
intelligent planter. 
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I was much pleased to find that buckwheat had been so 
successfully cultivated here. The only planter upon our 
island who has cultivated it within my knowledge, informs® 
me that he has raised from it three crops in the’Same year, 
and that seventy-five days from planting, has,had it en his” 
table toeat. I agree with * An Evotic,” that it has begome 
an article of very common use at our tables, and that it 
would be desirable that we should grow it among us. He 
has spoken of it-only as an article for the table; but in New- 
England it is, or was, a few years past extensively enltivated 
for the purpose of cutting whilst:green to make fodder fer 
cattle. In this way they usually raise three crops during 
the summer. [Lam confident chat we might also make this 
a profitable pursuit. 

The finest crops of buckwheat I ever saw were in Cana- 
da, it was about four feet in height when in blossom, where- 
as with us I never saw it exceed two feet. 

With regard to it as an article for the table, I fully agree 
with your correspondent; also as to his manner of prepar- 
ing it, and I wever heard an objection started to the dispa- 
ragement of buckwheat cakes but once, and that was by a 
gentleman who had them at his table very frequently, espe- 
cially of a Sabbath morning; and he was finally compelled 
to abandon them on that day at least, in consequence of his 
becoming sleepy during divine service, which he attributed 
to the cakes. 

The Dutch settlers of New-York, New-Jersey, and Penn- 
sylvahiia, have, certainly as far as my experience has gone, 
exceeded all others in our country, in preparing those de- 
licious cakes, and if in following the rules laid down by ** An 
Exotic,’ we can arrive at it, 1 shall be exceedingly re- 

‘joiced at having it in our power to add one more to the 
many delicacies which our tables afford. “But I am fully of 
opinion with the sage, Mrs. Glass, who, in giving directions 
how to cook a certain fish, begins by saying, “ first catch 
it,” so I think that the first thing we should pursue if we 
wish good buckwheat cakes from meal of our own produc- 
tion, is, that we should go to work and learn how to pro- 
duce it. 

I have lately received from the South of France, (a cli- 
mate which resembles our own in many particulars,) a num- 
ber of seeds for the purpose of pianting, and ascertaining 
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whether they will answer with us. The result of which if 
agreeable to you, shall in due time be made known. 
Your obedieut servant, 


CHARLES W. CAPERS. 


It’s certainly high time that our planters should turn their 
attention to our native grasses. By a proper selection, we may 
have an abundance of green food during the whole year, and 
ouf crab and crow-foot grasses, will, with very little care, furnish 
a supply of the finest hay, fully equal if not superior to any im- 
ported fromthe North. As Dr. Capers has turned his attention 
to this subject for many years past, we hope he will give us all 
the information,he is in possession of on the subject. The Sou- 
thern States being no longer iu the prosperous condition they once 
were. it behoves them to expend as little of their income as pos- 
sible for articles which can be raised within their limits, and 
every planter can raise not only enough for his own use, but some 
to spare. We shall be happy to learn the result of Dr: Capers’ 
experiments with the seeds received trom Brance.— Ed. So. Agr. 





Art. LX.—Extract from a Report, read before the St. 
Andrew’s Agricultural and Police Socicty, April 3d, 
1832, and communicated by the Society. 


* 

‘It becomes our duty to report before this meeting on 
the following query, viz: 

‘Whether more profit might not be realized by planting 
corn than cottom, estimating the average profit for any 
given number cf years.’ 

In entering ito an impartial examination of the relative 
value of these two crops, we concluded it would be neces- 
sary to he governed by facts, and have theretore, as far as 
practicable, based our report upon what bas been realized 
from those crops on an average of five years, immediately 
succeeding that of 1825, by members of our Society. In 
prosecuting this determination, we have applied to planters 
and factors for information upon the subject, by several of 
the latter we have been promptly and politely answered ; 
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but Wevare sorry to say “a we have been disappointed in _ 


ur expectations from the former, th®ir answers having been 
with a few Mitions) furnished only from memory, which 
destroys much, of that validity which was so desirable. 
We mast, however, do the gentlemen to whom we applied, 
the justice of saying we believe they gay@ such answers as 
they had it @n ineyppower to make, and.that there was 
evinced no disinclination to mmunicateiwith us, but the re- 
verse, and for Which we take'this opportunity to return our 
thanks. And here, if permitted to digress, we woitld ask, 
would it not beyadvantageous to the planter individually, 
as well as to our oe members to enter regularly in 
a book all the transactions of thé plantation; from which 
extracts might at any time be readily made, and which would 
furnish certain information, as)to what had been experi- 
evieed in years past. 

The usual pragpic ng us isft> cultigpte three acres of 
cotton per hand, wh r Bis, experience tells may be “ee 
ed t© yield noylmore than three hundred pounds net, Which 
we value « Bery cents per pound, giving sixty dollars for 
the labour ofa hand fog one year, exclusive of necessary 


provisions. a > a 
Of corns™a hand may. plant and attend four“and ani half 
acres, which, with ~ anaring aud? attendance, -will 
produce seit os per acre, giving ninety bushels to 
the hagd, w howe value at seventy ¢@nts per bushel, and 
which gives i dollars for cofas, An acre of corn 
producing*twenty bushi Wee tone hundred pounds 
- bindes, if proper attengi be paid to.gathéring and cur- 
thém, the producesof four ‘anid an halfsacres, being. 
one thousand “three hindred and fift pounds,. valued at’ 
eighityscents per hundred pounds,@amoun to ten dollars 
and: eighty cents. On the, same land may be raised, at 
one thousand two hundred pounds per acre, five thoasentl 
four me fe p s of hay, avhichgvalted at sixty-two and 
an half"cents per hundred pounds, amounts to thirty-three 
dollars seventy-five cents. Or, at four bushels per acre, 
eightéen bushels of cow-peas, whieh valued at seventy 
cents per bushel, amounts to twely@ dollarsand sixty cents. 
But as there are soils which will hot produce peas, and as 
both crops cannot be expected from the same ground at 
VOL. V.—NO. 7 45 
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the same time, we strike the medium value of the two, ce 
and say— *,, ‘= 

For hay or peas, - gg - $23 17” 

To which add value of corn and blades 73 80 

from 43 acres, - - - . 

Makes the amount of the corn crop, - 96 97 

From which deduct amount of cotton crop, 60 00 

Leaving the balance of - - - $36 97 

per hand in*favour of the corn.crop. 

Being governed with regard t0'the.cotton crop by what 
has been experienced, and believitig it quité practicable for 
the quantity of corn stated to be made per acre&the above 
statement, in our opinion, contains as correct estimates of 
the value of the two €rops as it may be possible to arrive 
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Art. L XI.—Acc si d of an aclu Excursion un= > 
dertaken by D © in the Spring of 1832. *« 


or Wine e past, that pcric” 

tural excursions imo different Sections of this the 

* neighbouring States, would be productive of muc bbe wig 
inasmuch'’s we sbe able to collect and. make. 

* mitch wre oe tion, which otherwise. would a. 
be known beyond the small circle, from which it, emanat- 
ed. In these excursions we would haye it im power, 
not only to examine intolthe state Of ag lureyeand as- 
certain the modes of cultiVating the we crops in differ- 
ent districts, the domestic arrangements and economy of « 
the plantations, bot we would be able to gather from the 
practical plamer, details 6f culture, account of experiments, 
and opinions of practices, which he would never otherwise 
dream of communicating to any one, unsolicited, much less 
for publication in.an agricultural journal. Moreover vari- 


It has been our - 
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4 
ous experiments are made, which very often are of great 
interest to theg¢ommunity, bat which the experimenter * 
, does not deem #ifficiently so to be made public. Some few 
of these we occasionally hear of, but our chance of obtain- 
ing such informations much increased when we go among 
the plantersithemselyés, and obtain from them in soeial dis- 
cone accounts ofall they havye,done—their experience, 
their experiments,; and their practices. For, although 
we have had muck difficulty in getting from them_writ- 
ten communications on agricultural subjects, yet we have 
nev had the least inobtaining all that. we desired, in con- 
versation, and liberty to make such use of it as we might 
think proper. 
Itis a misfortune, that so many of our planters have taken 
idea that me have aH ng to communicate, because 


up 
ractice oulyswhat is known to all the neighbourhood 


s* 2 









eh they r sagen the experiments they*make 
are of two little importa e to be communicated to the, pub=— 
lic. Both of these opinionsare founded i r, and nothing * 


h yserved So much to injiife the goed causeui » Although it 
may. be true that the practic€s of an agile are ‘kpoWn 
and adopted by all of his immediate neighbours, yet it 
does,pot follow that they are know ad or thirty miles 

ofc “less, in the other sections of the State. In fact; 
*how seldomdo we‘find even two neighbours agreeing in all’ 


the processes of Tre even of ols crop; although separat- 





~ ed but bya short, istance : how then can it be Supposed that 
those who live i fierent sections of the State, have adopt- 
ed andgpractipa the same. This is mot, and, cannot be 
ue case, for it would suppose a greater similarity of opini- 


han exist. It is fact well*kn@wn to all who haves 


@aher ravelled. in these States,.or had opportunities of 

conversing#with’ planters from different districts; that al- 
though the lead features of their culture may resemble 
each otheryesome hat, yet in detail; they differ materially. 
This may be owing in part to the’necessity of accommodat- 
ing the several crops to their respective localities; but this 
cannot satisfactorily accéunt for, this diversity, ‘for there 
is notyany very great difference in ‘elimate, at least, not so 
much as to require the adoption of any essential change. 
Hence it results) that if a free intercommunication could 
be established among the planters of the Southern States, 
and they could besinduced freely to communicate their 
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; _ & ‘ : ¢ 
experience and practices welative to the»vapious. crops 
» cultivated, the greatest t would result not only to 


themselves but to the community at large.’ We have ef 
this brought the subject before i. readers, but as yet not, 
with the success we could wish, It isyto be hoped that our 
planters.will yet perceive the benefits which may arisefrom 
pursuing such a cours adopt it. In the mean time, 
we inteud as often as o£ ure will permit, to make excur- 
sions into the various sections of this and the neighbouring 
States, and shall endéavour to gather as much@practical, 
information as we can from such of our planters as,are 
unwilling to communicate otherwise than orally. Welldpe 
we may be able to dO some good in this way, as we shall 
notice im these excursions many arrangements of domestic 
economy, and many praetices, which willenable.ou - 
ders not only to judge of the actual sta wat in. 
thosesplaces where we shall visit, but HS. them. alse, in 
‘some, instances, to lay asid@ that which is bad ia their own 
-modes of cultugey*for that whigh is better in their neigh- 
bours. _» % | P _ © 
We Made a shor gprsips ‘the last year, but had time 
to inspeet but oi plantation, ( Poshee) of which we gave 
an account in our ee preyented us 
from making-any other, during the last inter, and, wer 
tunately, our climate permits theseyonly-during theewinters 
and spring montisy) Weshowever, détermined to avail our- » 
selves of thgequent a kind fnvitations we,bad receive J 
to revisit our friends of St. Jolin’s and St. Stephen’s. Ac- 
cordingly,.on the Mth of April, we set oat on ourgexc 
sion. The early part of the yspring had been m } 
epropitious to vegetation,*but a sudden and disastrous Hick % 
had been experienced, nich stayed all futher ress," 
and proved extremely distructive, not ony att fruit, 
but even to m of the forest treessome hardy exotics 
were even killed to thegreund. The thershad mode- 
rated, and ashower the day previous rendered the travell+ 
ing very pleasant:—of rout for the firstiday was through 


Christ Church Parish. 2 oil 
The main public rd ahrove! this. parish, runs onpwhat 


ee ee ee 
pies mt “g J 
—— — . 


may be termed the dividing, ridge, which ts but little better 
than a mere pine-barren, running (Rropgh the center length- 
wise, and separating the productive lands, whichare to be 
found only on'the river or on the sea-coast. Nearly all of the 
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plantations are, thefefore, situated either on the Wando 
river of on e sea-board, consequently» a traveller can * 
‘form no idea “Ofthe fertility or Sepraneinnty, of this pa- » 
rish by merely passing through. * The road, in some few 
places, approaches the rive or the sea-coast, and at each 
of these, are settlements, On one part of the sea-board, 
(the Western) the settlements are numerous, and the fields 
of the several plantations join for many miles,” On the 
river they are not’ so thickly settleds Both on the river . 
and on) the s@i-board, long-staple cotton is €ultivated as 
the market crop. Rice is also cultivated by Dr. Weston , 
on his pl antati@n, situated ver the head of the Wando os " 
his Mi of water is from vestrvoirs eiitirely. as. 
wise cultivatéd on several plantations situated on ae 
~Wappetaw swamp. »9. 

The first pe we seaalll at was ‘* Clay Fields}’’ th 
wesidence of . B. VOn, situated on the Fog 
swamp, iff Christ Chureh Parish. Unfortunately we fotind 
"Col. l’On confined to the house by indi <i and con- 
sequently unable to accompany us In tv plantation. . 
We, were, howéver, ‘politely furnished bychim with allthe 
information we desired telative to its management during 
the short time we remained. P 

Rice is the principal afd the Saiarict crop cultivat- e 
,ed here. The fields are composed of a stiff blue cldy, and. ; 
aremot only productive, but i. produced is of the first 
quality. There are several plantations on this swamp, and 
it is one of the’ few where the culture of rice has been con-) 
) tinued and found profitable. The planters have to depend 
altogether on reservoirs for their supply of water, which of 
course elles the cropga little precarious, but not perhaps 
more so than on those ers subject to “ salts” or freshets. : 
We visited but two plantations on this swanip} and cannot © = © 
pretend to state what the modes of culture in general use 
are; we will} therefore, confine ourselves to those of Col. . 
*lOn, and Mr. F. D. Quash, premising that ig ar re- 
spects, their neighbours differ ffom them, owing to their 
respective situations, and sometimes P: a difference of opi- 
nion. s 
In preparing -his ground for sowing, “Cok: POn permits, 
none of the stubble of the precediag crop to be burned 
off, but as soon as possible, the whole is turned under by 
the plough,,and the harrow, is used to pulverize the soil, 
. 
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which, however, is not completely effected by that instrument, 

“owing to its great tenacity. © It begome un ssary, therc- 

fore, to use some other instrament, and acdldingly, when 

it is time to sow. the crop; the hands are sent over with the 

hoe to pulverize it stiil.moreyand render it more fit for the 

rec@ption of the seed» Where the plough afd harrow can- 

nowwork ~ sides of the banks, and near ditches) the 

hoe is us th to turo under the stubble a d otherwise 
prepare nett, 

The fields being ready, the crop is coh between the 

. . 10th and last of April, and he wg the whole crop ought 


* to be in by the last of that m6nth. s arefifiee 

sinches apart, and made with a trenchin loo. One aad P 

# three quarters of a bushel of seed per acre are cused, and 
the swing is on the sfring,i@8 it is tempically termed. It 


is covered before he puts on water, nor d aespe think, that” 
‘the Jeaving it uncovered and flowing for purpose of of 





covering, and.at the same sprouting, will answer on clay » 
lands : certai "a at on his, As soon as this operation is” 
finished, water ig Jet on for the purpose of sprouuing the 
rice; it remains. yon but for a shortetime and is run off. 
Col. [On does not make use of the™*pdint-flow,” believing 
it not to be adgantageousy and moreover being dependent 


on reservoirs for this sapply of water, the quantity neces- 
sary could bebut illy spared. The first boeing» is given 
when the plants are about®fotirteen days old, if worked 
among sooner, it is liable to injury, owing to its diminu 
dive size and the caselessness of the negroes. One other 
hoeing is given if possible before the /gng flow, which is 
put on when from five to,six leaves are developed. The 
water is kept on from twelye to gighteen” days, and the 
length of time is determined by the state.of the rice. “When 
» the long=flowtis put on, the water is permitted to cover the 
rice a few inches :,not mapy days elapse before the plant 
appears above it. “At this time it is weak, and the leaves 
float on the surface of the water: in a short time it recovers 
its stretieth, the leaves become erect and its growth i is re- 
sumed. Thi$ does got continue long before it becomes 
once more stationaty; at this period the water is run off, 
at first by a small leak, until it becomes shallow, and then 
as fast as possible to prevent it from scalding thewice. As 
soon as the grouid becomes dry enough, “it is hoed, well 
picked aud kept as clean as’ possible until the mater is put 
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on for the Jast flowing, *the proper time for the doing of@. 


which is whetiithe two upper leaves have what is called the 
‘“* tuck,” whichis a crimp across the leaf. As soon as this is 
discovered, the water is put on (from Six to twelv@ inches 
deep) and: Kept on until within eight or tei days dete 
By keeping on the water longer. the ripening of thesgrain, 
may be backened, bat it is injuré@, andethat in proportio 
to the time I kere, onebeyond what is absolutely neces- 





sary. @ ’ 
If the fields are grassy, Col. ’}On prefers not ile 
on the water until they are clean, but sometimes, 
‘comes necessaryto disregard this, as greater injutygwould 
ensue touthe crop if the waterybe not put on. Sh 
grass not be easily overcome by the hoe, he thinks it “bes 
to puaton the water, and run ‘the rice and grassauip her, 
which will péimit it to be @asily selected and pi out 
from the rice. ~ He cousiders the crop fit for harvesting when 
the whole of the ea, except a few/of the lower grains, are 
rip, by waiting untilgthe whole is perféetly mature, the 
grain is*injured ‘and the waste, by shelling, is‘very great, 
If all of the dit appear likely to be fit for the hook abou 






the same time, it may be ad@yisable to backen some of them™ 


by*keeping water on, but if this is continuedifor amy length 
of time, the quality of te graim is injured, as we before db- 
served. “In harvesting, eagh hand cuts on the first day 
a half acte, the next day he Cats a quarter of 2n acre, and 
binds up and carrie’ home @ quarter. . + 

» All ofthe crop is prepared for'market on the plantation, 
by a smal! millworked byganimal power. [ne alm@st al! 


i 
st 
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cases we Should suppose it advantageous to the piamicatc ° 


make use of these machiiyes, or similar oués on bis plafita- 
tion, especially such as are so situated as 9 command a 
full supply of water. We do not mean those Targe and ex- 


pensive mills, which can be built but by a few, and whiche 
must depend in a great measure on toll, for the "pu 


ofthe necessary expenses atid interest on capital, i tS 
etl 


planters cam afford to subtract so much from their ag 


tural pursuits, and thus vest it, but we meal stch as will 


suffice merely for the getting out of the crop of the 
plantation. Where water-power can be used, so muth 
the better, but where this cannot be applied, than a re- 
sort to animal power, as has been done by Col. V’Og, 
Mr. Quasl,gand severa: others, might be had, for the 
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@ advantage of beating oft the cfop on the plantation is 


’ 


La 


ae 
is 


great. Not only is there a saving in barrels, (if it cannot 
be seit in bulk, which ne is the case) but also in 
We however, perhaps is the least. All of the offal 


begs on the Spot, "Ap genet: arise, the flour can be 
mo u 


t advantageously the feeding of horses, mules, 


*coWs, hogs, sheep, and™even poultry—though if the mill 


be near the dwelling, ngyrokes rice which a ways is to be 
fo in the chaff, will pfove sufficientfor a stockyof the Jat- 
ter, larger than i8 kept by most planters. The small rice can 
eith@r be seutto market with the’rest of the crop, or used on 
ws plantation as is sometimes doné, even whemit is necessary 

to freight it back again to the plantation. Norjs the chaff 
a Mere incuimberance, but on the contrary, if upland 
soil Comsistsof clay, it will be much benefited by its applicas, 
tion, fortit has been proven to Be most excellept as a manure 
for such, acting both mechanically and chemically, and we 
have seen fields Which have been rendered highly produc- 
tive by the free Wse of chaff. Nor ean it fail to be useftll on 
‘those of a lighter texture, and we have here alréady ‘pre- 
‘pared to our hands, what Sir Humphrey Davy so stroigly 
‘recommends, diflering very like bet in name. 

It will be #€collécted that Sir Humphrey Davy, in*his 


le¢ture on manures, observes:— 


** There cay be no doubt that the straw of different, crops im- 
mediately ploughed tmto the crue affords nourishment to plants; 
but thére is an objection to thi thod of using straw, from the 
difficulty of burying long straw, and from its rendering the hus- 
bandry, foub 


“ When straw is made @6fer <r, it becomes a more manage- 
ablé mature ; buttheré is likewise emthe whole a great loss of 
nutritive matter. More manure is perhaps supplied fora single 
crop; bit théfand is less improved than it would be, supposing 
the whole of the vegetabie matter could be finely divided and 
mixed with the soil. . ae 
» “*4tis usual to carry straw, thatycan be employed for no other 


5 


to the dunghill, to ferment, and decompose; but if'is 
orth expert ent, whether it may net be more economically ap- 
plied where lyped small by a proper machine, and kept dry 
till it is ploughed in for the use of a crop. In this case, though 
it would decoimpose much more slowly and produce less effect at 
first, yet its influence would’ be mach more lasting.* 


” : Reena of Agricultural Chemistry. 
@ 
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, 
It will be seen from the above extract, that Sir Humphrey 
» Davy’s opinion is, that straw chopped fine is fitter for ma- 
nure than long straw, or that which is partly decémposed. 


Rice-chaff differs but little from chopped-straw, and no , 


doubt would prove equally as beneficial. 

There is, however, another reason which induces Col. 
1’Ou to prepare his crop for market in addition to the 
vantages enumerated above, and the saving of the toll, which 
of itself is, to many an object of some consideration. ‘It is, 
that the nearest distance to a landing is (we believe) five 
miles, and the labour of carting the rice in the rough that 
distance, would be double. 

Corn and potatoes are cultivated on this place in ol 
cient quantities for the use of the plantation. The roo 
potatoes are never housed, but kept in the original bedg in 
the field and taken from thence as wanted, the only precau- 
tion used, is, to draw a little earth over the tops of the beds. 
in this way they were preserved the last year until the Ist of 
January, notwithstanding the severe cold we hadjin the early 
part of the winter. The slip potatoes are housed early “in 
November, whether there has been a frost or not, for he 
thinks that when this is delayed longer, they are invariably 
injured by the cold weather, which occas them to rot. 
‘These potatoes are kept in large cellars. The one which we 
exainined was fifty feet long} the rails twelve feet aud sup- 
ported imthe ‘center by sikces placed about midway the 
whole length of the cellars They are banked up to the 
top, and care is taken to keep them very close. No air 
holes are allowed, the door-way, is placed ip the centre and 
faces the south, two doors are used, one au open Iatice, to 
be used to give air tothe potatoes, the other close, and 
is kept shut whenever the weather is cold. A smoke is 
kepi up in the cellars constantly, until theyPhave passed 
through the first sweat, after which u is discontinued—ma- 
naged in this way they keep better than in any other he 
has tried. He has endeavoured to preserve them in cl 
houses :nade with double sides, and these filled with clay 
and ihe loft-with straw. ‘They, however, didgnot keep afty 
better in thi§ way than in common cellars. 

From Col. 'Qn’s, we passed over to ‘* Withywood,” the 
residence of F. D. Quash, Esq. situated on the same swamp, 
and we believe at its head. We found him busy in planting 
VOL. V.—NO. 7 46 
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his crop. A part of his rice had been sown, and the re- 
mainder of the fields were ready, but owing to the great « 
fall’of water recently, he deemed it better to wait a few 
days antil'the surface became dryer, and in the interim, 
to.plant his corn-crop, at which work we found him en- 
gaged. _ Mr. Quash has much improved this place since it 
came into his possession, and although there is and has 
long. been a strong prejudice against inland-swamp-rice 
plantations, yet we doubt whether maby river plantations 
of the same extent and number of workers, produce a 
greater net profit. This is owing somewhat to the intrinsic 
merits of the soil, (a stiff blue clay,) and also somewhat to 
the judicious management of the proprietor. 
" ‘There .is attached to the place an extensive reservoir 
which could be much enlarged, if it should ever be found 
necessary——at present, the one under embankment is am- 
ply sufficient. Hitherto the great difficulty has been to get 
rid of the water in cases of sudden and heavy falls of rain, 
and the crops were at one time liable to much injury from 
this cause. ‘To remedy it, and place the management as 
mach as possible within his control, he has dug a cawal 
extending a distance of more than four miles, through 
which he now. vents his surplus water, and which in ordina- 
ry cases Is amply sufficient fur this purpose. Since this 
has been effected, his crops Gave been more certain, and 
the product greater. The quality of the rice.made on this 
a is considered as of thegyery best aud commands the 
ighest price, and in such estimation is it held that a large 
quantity is annually sold for seed, to other planters. Mr. 
Quash possesses here an advautage which but few rice 
planters have, which is, a complete chauge of fields, and 
which he regularly alternates. 

Ph preparing bis fields, (which is done as early in the winter 
as he can conveniently) he uses the plough, working itas deep 
as possible: the harrow is then used, andthe whole afterwards 
made finer with the hoe. The preparation of the soil for the 
reception of the seed, he believes to be a very important ope- 
ration, and-considerable attention is paid to it.. The trench 
plough is used for making the trenches, whi@h are sixteen 
inches apart. The rice is sown in the rows about four in- 
ches in width, and two bushel. of seed are used per acre. The 
whole is covered tightly with beaters, and water is put on for 
a short time to sprout the rice. With respect to the trench- 
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ing, Mr. Quash would prefer using the hoe to thé plough, 
“as it not only makes neater work, but also makes the 
trenches more regular and shallow, which he deems impor- 
tant, believing that shallow sowing is better, and that. the « Bo 
rice when thus treated will tiller more. We have seen that 
he prefers covering to open-trench planting. Me Quash 
thinks that on light land, this plan would answer very Well, 
and save much labour, because there the water would wash 
enough of the earth from the sides of the trenches to tover 
the grain, but this he does'not find to be the case on, such 
stiff clay soils as his, and consequently its safety cannot be 
insured even after it has taken root and the water drawn off. 
» Owing to the same cause that prevents Col. l’'On, (de- 
pending on reservoirs) he does not point-flow: he thinks; # 
however, it may at times be used with considerable advan- 
tage. 
Mr. Quash hoes his rice twice if possible before putting \ 
on the tong-flow, which (unless to destroy grass) is not kept 
on longer than ten days. By many planters this flow is 
kept on for a much-longer period; but he thinks the time | 
which then elapses between this and the harvest-flow is too 
short. It sometimes become necessary to put on the water 
before the rice is hoed at all: when, for instance, there is 
much grass, which cannot begeasily conquered with the hoe, 
but which is destroyed by, Water. Sometimes it is deem- 
ed proper to put on the water for the purpose of running up 
those grasses which cannotie destroyed by water. © When 
this is done, they are easily distinguished and eradicated 
from among the rice. Nor ought this to Be long delayed in 
such cases, for the rice is more injured by grass than it is from 
any other cause, in fact, a tolerable crop may be made by the © 
use. of the water alone, but no crop can be made when the 
fields are infested with grass unless they are got rid of, and 
that at an early period. After the /ong-flow is drawn off 
the rice is kept as dry as possible, until the time for putting 
on the harvest or last flow. In the mean time it is ms 
lightly, (just sufficient to destroy the grass) and hand pick- 
ed.. He does not think it ought to be hoed either deep or as 
late as the appearance of the first joint, because the roots 
are more or less injured by each of these operations, and 
the greater is it, the nearer it is to the time of jointing, for 
at this stage of growth, a plant requires the aid of every root, 
and although previous to this time, it might not have been 
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in rious Yto cut them, but on the contrary beneficial, be- 
hew ones were speedily produced; yet when the 
ut shooting into joint, it requires: the aid of 
Gall, forts growth is then more rapid than at any other pefi- 
ody and*if any of these are destroyed it has not time suffi- 
cient to feproduce them,. receives a cheek, and is aflected 
in proportion to the injury its roots have received. The 
water, (which should be frequently changed during this 
flow,)‘ought.to be turned off about eight or ten days previ- 
ous to harvest; this, however, i8 not always done, for al- 
though all planters, we believe, concur in its propriety, yet 
circumstances very often prevent, and frequently the reapers 
are necessarily sent in as soon after, as the fields become dry 
efiough for them to work in. ‘The rice is cut whilst a few 
grains of the ear still remain green. 

Mr. Quash has erected on this place a small but very 
excellent mill, worked by animal power, and as he has seven 
miles to cart his rice, the saving to him of labour in the carta 
is considerable, whilst at the same time he possesses all of the 
advantages to be derived from beating his crop at home. We 
did notexamine into the culture of his other crops, with such 
minutenéssas would enable us togive any satisfactory account. 
All that we ascertained wasthat hiscrops of corn have been cul- 

tivated onthe same fields for agnumber of years, that he ma- 
nures them highly, and that oe have increased in product 
, yearly. The manvre is applied in the furrows, and listed 
, off, and so much is used that ififerming the beds, (at which 
operation they ere engaged whilst we were there) the 
manure used the last season is perceptable in large quan- 
tities almost every where. This being well rotted, furnishes 
food forthe roots of the torn whilst yet young, and that 
which is placed beneath furnishes a supply when the plant 
is more advaticed. More provisions are raised annually on 
this place than are suffigient for its consumption. ‘The corn 
is the finest and purest flint we have ever seen, taking it as 
aywhole. From ‘* Withywood,”’ we proceeded across the 
‘ country, to# Campvere,” the residence of Col. John Bryan, 
situated on Cooper river—of which place a others 
as we have seen, we propose giving an account in our suc- 
ceeding numbers. 


(To be continued. ) 
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Arr. LXII.—Proceedings of the Horticiltural So 
Charleston. 
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The general exhibition of the Horticultural Society was held 
at Seyle’s Loug-Room, on the 23d of May last, and althggiglrthe 
season had been very unfavourable, it was the finest ever held in 
this place. The interest taken in it was greater than we have _ 
ever witnessed, and we trust it@s a sure presage of support on 
the part of our citizefis to this highly useful Society. At a very” 
early hour, (sometime before the period annouuced for opening 
the doors had arrived. the hall was crowded with ladies, whom 
the courtesy of the officers could not permit to remain in’ the 
porticoes, but invited in, even before the articles sent forexhibi-% 
tidm could be properly arrangéd. ‘Throughout the day the Mall 
was constantly filled with ladies and gentlemen. and several times j 
we found it impossible to move from one part of the room to . P 
another. The room, although large, was found too small for — 
the occasion. We cannot give a betier account of the exhibi- 
tiow itself, than by publishing that drawn up by the Committee, 
and which is as follows:,— a ‘a 



























































‘The annual exhibitior of the Horticultural Society, was held at Seyle’s on 
the 23d inst. An exhibition of this description was novél to the citizens of 
Charleston, and in nomall degree interesting. Considering the character of 
the season, it was to liave been expected that the display would have been 
deficient in beauty and variety, and it is mych to the credit of the community, 
that under many discouraging occurrences so much has been effected. 

‘« It was with some degree of exultation, that we found the fal! of Mr. Seyles, 
well farnished with a choice collection of Flowers and Vegetables. Seldom a 
have we had an opportunity of seeing more to attract, either in the raren@ss 
of the flowers, thé beauty of colours, the elegance of the specimens, or the 
taste displayed in their arrangement. Toa mind disposed to dwell upomthe 
beauties of creation, the exhibition was well calculated to kindle emotions of 
the most agreeable kind, and to warm the heart with feelings of gratitude and ' 
love. Such exhibitions (independent ofthe peaceful character of the ogeupae 
tion in rearing) are calculated to make men better and wiser, to make them 
feel that they live not for themselves alone, and to wean them from the selfish- 
ness and sensuality to which too many, from inclination and the want of a pur- 
suit, are apt ‘o become victims. We trust, therefor, that a beginning so ans- 
picious will be followed each succeeding year with alarger number of votaries = 
and of offerings, and that our Carolina may in time resemble that fair country 
which the poet so prettily describes, in which ¥; “ 
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“ Blossoms, and fruits, and flowers, forever rise, 
And the whole year in gay coufusion flies " 





““ Of Fruits—From the severe frosts late in the spring, there was a great de- 
ficiency We noticed, however, a few cherries and plums, from the garden of 
Mr. J. Michel, a gentlenian who has taken great pains to introduce the finest 
fruits of France, and has been so far successful. There were also exhibited 
Strawberries, and two kinds of Raspberries, ff0m the garden of Mr. James 
Nicholson. 
“* Of Vegetables—Although there wag not as great a competition as was ex- 
pected, yet such as were sent were very fine; and it might be questioned 
whether any city of the United States could have exhibited, at this season of # 
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the year, superior Artichokes, Potatoes, Turnips, Sea-kale, tart. Rhubarb plants, 
Cabbagesycic. The good effects of the Society have already been exhibited 
in the successful cultivation of several vegetables to which our climate was 
* considered hostile; of these we may mention several varieties ot Turnips, Sea- 
kale, tart Rhubarb, (itheum udulatum) and others, by Mr J.D. Legare. The 
specimens of the last plant were particularly fine, and we may observe that a 
gentle resent who had witnessed a similar exhibition of the Horticultural 
Society @HLiverpool, pronounced these plants equal, if not superior, to those of 
which the premium had been awarded by that Society. 

* The Sea-kale was also for the first time exhibited. This vegetable, pre- 

ared and eaten as Asparagus, is said tohave a fine flavour, and to be high- 
y prized by the epicures of Europe 

We noticed two plants of the Cow-cabbage. This is a species which in its 
native climate rises \o the height of 7 to 12 feet; the full giown leaves being 
gothered as fodder for cattle, while the younger leaves are used as greens for 
the table. As the plant flourishes for three years before seeding, its utility is 
obvious, and it has been seid that half a dozen plants will feed a cow through- 
out the year. in 

“‘ Carrots from Mr. Hume in seed. he seeds of this plant have been ealti- 
vated by Mr. Hume for the last forty years, and the growth of the roots remark- 
ably fine. That the seeds have not/deteriorated by climate, is proved by this 
circumstance, that for roots obtained from these seeds, a premium was bestow- 
ed upon Mr. James Mathews, at a late meeting of thé Society. 

“'The Society were much gratified with the interest exhibited by the ladies 
in their cause—who not enly have been active contributors to this exbibition, 
andothers during the year, bution this occasion added much by their presence 

and approving smiles, to the pleasure experienced. 
ee “In noticing the plants exhibited, we ean only glance over the most impor- 
tant, regretting that we cannot enter as much into details as we desire. 

“* Plants sent by Miss Stone—E.xotics— Plants: Ficus elastica, (Indian Rub- 
ber Tree) Ficus Vestita; Ficus australis, (Banyan Tree of Austral Asia) ; 
Ardisia crenata, (Coral Tree); Eugenia Jambos, (Malay Apple Tree.)— 
Flowers—thiee varieties of Carnations; several species of Dahlias, one of 
which was thought to be the handsomest ever grown in the city, (of a globular 
form,) with several others, very pretty and interesting. 

« Plants sent by Mr. Nicholson.—A great variety of beautiful Dahlias; a 
specimen of a Helianthus, or Sun Flower, 24 feet im height, bearing twenty- 
seven flowers, with others; also, a new species of Grass, found by Lewis & 
Clarke, of the genus Holcus, remarkable for its soft velvet appearance and 
feeling. 

‘* From Mrs. Davis.—A fine plant of the genus Jasminum trinerva, in a box 
—large Geraniums in jars, &c. é. 

“ From Mrs. Cochran.—A handsome coll.:ction of Garden Plants. 

“From Mrs. Bachman.—The Campanula medium, (Canterbury Bells); 
the Amaryllis Gigantea, with others. 

“ From Mrs. William Johnson.—A handsome Plant of the Digitalis Purpu- 
rea, or Foxglove. 

_  * From Miss Winthrop.—A handsome bouquet of Flowers, containing se- 
© veral pr Dehlias, and others. 

‘From Mrs. Russell —The Tigridia Pavonia, a remarkably handsome 
Flower. 

‘* From Mrs. Hoff.—A Wax Plant in bloom—Haya carnosa) 

“« From Mr. Novsette.—The Strelitzia Regina. 

“ From the Botanical Club—Severaklarge buoquets of Indigenous Plants. 
some very beautiful, and worthy of general cultivation. _ 


Flowers.and Plants. P 
Ss 


‘The premiums for the best were awardedias follows :— ie 
“For the most beautiful Flower from an Exotic Bulb—the Silver Medal, 


to Mrs. Russell, for Tigridia Pavonia, 
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‘“‘ For the most beautiful Exotic Flower—the Silver Medal, to Miss Stone, 
for the Globe Dahlia. 
‘For the most *beautiful Buoquet of Flowers—the Silver Medal, to Mrs. 
Cochran. f 
‘“‘For the most beautiful Indigenous Flower—the Silver Medal, to Mrs. 
Davis, for the Spirea salicifolia. 
‘““For the most Ornamental Plant—the Silver Medal, to Miss Stone, for the 
Ficus Elastica. e 
Vegetables. 
‘“‘ For the best Onions, to James Mathews. 
‘* For the best Parsnips, to J. A. Winthrop. 
‘ For the best bunch of Swiss Chard, to J. D. Legare. 


‘« For the best Tart Rhubarb, do. 
‘“‘ For the Bést Sea-Kale, do. 
‘¢ For the best Turuips, (White Stone, ) do.” 


At a regular meeting of the Society held on the 13th of June, 
the different Committees reported the several awards of premiums 
which they had made. The Committee on Flowers in addition 
to those stated above, recommended that other premiums be 
awarded. The following extract is from the commencement of 
their report :-— 


“The Committee on Flowers report, that at the meeting of 
the Society in 1831, the Committee recommended that the ‘tol- 
lowing persons be entitled to such rewards as the Society migh 
decide on. , 

* Mr. James Nicholson for the best bed of Hyaciuths. 

*Mrs. William Johuson, for the bes: bed of Culips. 

* Mrs. Eliza C. Cochran, for the finest show of Roses the Com- 
mittee ever inspected; sbe having had 47 kinds in bloom during 
the present season. @ 

*Mrs. Eliza C. Cochran, the finest Amaryllises.’ 

* Some of the bulbs and shrubs, however, mentioned above, 
were not in bleom until after the mouth of May, whem premi- 
ums were to have been awarded; the Committee suggested that 
the field be still left open for compctiuon, until the end of the 
season of flowers. Your committee now recommend that pre- 
miums of the Silver Medal be awarded by the Society to the 
above named individuals. 

** During the last Autumn and in the course of the present 
year, a considerable variety of very beautiful flowers were sent 
to members of this Comnuitee for their inspection, and we were 
particularly indebted to the ladies for having fram time to time 
graced the Hall of our Society, with the most splendid bouquets ‘ 
of flowers.” 


The following is the report of the Committee on Fruits:— 


“Phe Committee on Fruits,°of the Horticultural Society of 
Charleston, have to report, that they have but little to communicate 
to the Society for the past year, in the department which comes 
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under their immediate notiee.. The season, it Will be recollect- 

ed, was exceedingly unpropitious to the growth and maturity of 

fruit in general; and besides, there is every reason to believe, 

that, althoughthe Society h: id « ‘xisted for more than a year, this 


: 
: . was not very generally known, or the nature of its objects perte ct- 


~ 
j a 


ly re: They hope, therefore, better things for the fu- 
ture ; afd the zeal which has been lately shewn by some of their 
feot-ditizens, in ornamental gardening, and in the culture of 
vegetables, encourages them to think, that the example will not 
be lost upon those who are more interested in thisyand that, that 
hope will uot be disappointeds 

Among the variety of articles exhibited at various times, the 
Committee take great pleasure in recommending that the Gold 
Medal be awarded to Mr. 8. L. Simons, for the largest piece of 
Jand cultivated in Serawhegeies, fot Jess than half an acre;,and 
that the Silver Medal be awarded to Judge Johnson for the best 

dish of Strawberries. ‘They would willingly have extended the 
| same recommendation to Mr. J. Michel, for the introduction into 
Hy this country of the Early Green Apricot Prune, and to Mr. Elfe, 
for the Carbuncle Rock Cantelope Melon ; but they are restrict- 
ed, and prevented from so doing, by the terms of the public 
notification put forth by the Society. It ouly remains for them, 
therefore, to commend to their approbation and favourable notice, 
the following individuals, for the specimens annexed to their 

respective names. 

“Mr. J. Michel, for the introduction of the early Green Apri- 
cot Prune, (the largest species) from Tour. 

“Mr. J. Michel, for the introduction of the Early Blue Em- 
press Gage, (largest species) from Portugal. 

“* Mr. Elfe, for the introduction of the Carbuncle Rock Can- 
telope, from France. 

* Pears, Melons, Peaches and Grapes, were exhibited at al- 
most every mecting during tlhe summer; but as none of them 
were offered for premiums, the Committee are induced to pass 
them over, with this simple recital of the circumstance. 

Respectfully submitted, 
JAMES MOULTRIE, Jun. 
Chairman of the Committee on Fruits.” 


The Committee on Vegetables had made reports relative to 
those articles Which had hitherto been offered to their luspection 
for premiums. Mhey had, therefore, nothing further to report om, 
than, the vegetables offered at the general exhibition in May. 
For these they recommended premiums to be awarded, as stated 
above, in the account of the Standing Committee. 

The reports of the several Committees having been) gone 
through with, it was on motion resolved, that they be accepted. 
and their awards confirmed. 
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After the reports had been gone through with, the Chairman 
of the Committee on Fruits, offered the following Resolution, 
which was unanimously adopted: 

‘* Resolved, That a discretionary prenfium of a Silver Médal 
be awarded to Mr. J. Michel, for his particular and successful 
attention to gardening, and for the introduction into this country 
of the Early Green A Atricot Prune, from Tours, and the Early 


Blue Empress Gage, from Portugal.” » 


We have given above a concise sketch of the proceedings of 
the Society on the 23di0f May and the 13th of June. We were 
absent in April when the exhibition of Flowers should have 
taken place. ‘Thevexhibition in consequence of the _unfavoura- 
bleness of the’Season was postponed to May. We understand, 
however, that some splendid bqzquets of flowers were sent te the 
Society on that day, by Mrs. William Johnson and Mrs. Céeh- 
ran. Mr. Noisette, also sent a very fine plant of the Sérelitza 
regina, in bloom. 

At the regular meeting in May. Mrs. William Johnson sent 
some fine specimen’ of the Degitalis purpurea, and a plant of 
the Cactus speciosissima, in bloom. The beauty of the flowers 
of theJatter were greatly admired, and certainly deserved thethigh 
praise bestowed. | This plant was introduced several years. oom 
from Europe, by Mr. James Nicholson, by whom it was present- 
ed to Mrs. Johnson, but this is the first plant which has been flows, 
ered in this city ; and Mrs. Johnson certainly deserves muchcre 
dit for her skill and assiduity in cultivating it. Mrs, Cochran 
also sent a most beautiful boquet of flowers, which »was much 
admired by the amateurs. 

The premiums which the Society have awarded, will be deli- 
vered at the anniversary meeting in July. 
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' PART II. 


SELECTIONS. 


[{ With the present, we close our extracts on “ Planting;’’ we believe we have 
Bivén all which will interest our planters, but should any wish further in- 
form ition, we refer them to the work itself, Which is a most useful and va- 
luable one. «When the subject of fruit trees is taken up we will resume our 
extracts. }—Ed. So. Agr. 


Art. XXXVIII.—On Planting. 


% [From THE LIBRARY OF USEFUL KNOWLEDGE ] 
. . : 
us 


& ‘ ¥ (Coneluded from page 325.) 


+ * 


The third and last mode of rearing forest trees proposed to be 
@iscussed at the head of this chapter, is that of selecting the 
superior shoots of coppice stools, and training them to full-grown 
timber tress. The oak, on account of the value of its bark, is 
more frequently reared in this way than the,elm,* ash, and 
chesnut» »The timber of coppice trees is in general faculty, and 
of inferior quality to that reared from seed. Where care, how- 
ever, is taken in the selection of the shoots from healthy and not 
over-aged coppice stools, timber of the best quality may be ob- 
tained from them. . 

The produce of coppice stools consists of materials for fence 
wood, fuel, Besums, &c. Poles and bark are the most valuable 
of this produce, where the practicé is to leave no standards, or 
saplings for timber. ~ It is, however, perfectly clear, that when a 
wood or coppice offers to the purehaser produce of various sizes 
convertible to various uses, along with ful®grown timber for navy 
purposes, the saleis more readily effected, and generally on bet- 


* A great part of the elms (ulmus ca mpestris) reared in Devonshire are from 


layers, and frequently defective ut the most valuable part.—Vide Vancouver's 
Survey of Devon. ;' 

One or two fertile tracts in Devon, where the soil is of the nature termed 
red sand-ston®,Jjs more favourable to the growih of the elm than to any other 
tree.—My. Kingston. “3 
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ter terms, than when the produce ‘consists of smaller wood only. 
In making choice of the shoots of coppice stools to be trained for 
timber trees, great care should be had to select none but such as 
are straight and vigorous, and which origivate ag near to the 
roots uf the stool as possible. The neglect of this latter circum- 
stance is the chief cause of the unsoundness of coppice-reared 
tumber, particularly at the root or butt end of the bole. ‘The pa- 
rent wood of coppice stool is most frequently suffered to rise too 
high from the roots, consequently the shoots emitted from it 
never grow with so much Vigour, or attain to so great a size ina 
given space of time, as when the stool is kept within an inch or 
two of the surface. of the ground. When the parent stool is a 
foot or more in height from the reot, it, becomes divided into 
pointed rugged parts, and if a tiller or Shoot; left for a tree, is 
situated uear to one or other of these, the stub is in time encom. 
passed by the bark of the young tree wholly or partially, which 
causes blemish and unsoundness in the timber, as well as ob- 
straction to its prosperous growth. The stumps of coppice stools 
should, therefor®, be cut near to the surface of the ground, and 
the face of the stubs as level and free from fractures as can be. 
The kinds of trees most profitable for coppice produce ate those 
which possess the reproductiVegpower in — * degree; 
these were enumerated in’a preceding page. may be unne- 
cessary here to observe that the non-productive trees, suchas a 


the pine and fir tribes, are unfit for the purposes of nae 


The shoot, or tiller, being selected with due attention to th 

essential points, all other shouts belonging to the parent stool 
should be cut away ‘closéto the root. "The young Foot should 
then receive thé same treatment as othertrees reared by seed or 
transplauting. Although, under any circumstances, it cannot 
be recommended to convert a coppice wood into a timber grove, 
nevertheless, sheuld the circumstance of local demand for timber 
trees be considerable, itis highly profitable practice to allow a 
certain number of the most select oak ullers to remain for timber. 
Should the number finally left to become timber trees’ not ex- 
ceeding thirty on the spaée Ofan acre, the coppice produce will not 
receive any injury to be put in competition with the value of the 
trees retained. Wene one hundred select tillers left on the cutting 
or fall of a coppice, and were the periodical falls made at eighieen 
years interval of time, on the second cutting these tillers would 
be thirty-six years old, and worth from 10s. to 12s. each.” At 


this period of growth tWenty-five of the number should be taken, 


away, leaving an average distaice between those that remain 
of about twenty-four feet. At che next fall the trees will have 
attained to fifty-six years’ growth, and will afford seventeen trees 
tovbe thinned out, of the value of 22s,each. At seventy-two 
years’ growth the value will be increased to 38s. each tree,"and 
allowing fifteen trees to be thinned out. At the fourth, or last 
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thinning, the trees will be ninety years.of growth, and worth at 
least 50s. each, leaving thirty timber trees, of which a part will 
be fit for ship-building, and exceed in value the fee-simple of the 

» land. Land gequiring a period. of eighteen years to produce 
coppice-wood fit for cutting or a fall, cannot be worth more yearly 
than 10s. per acre in husbandry; consequently the rent of the 
land and cost of culture of the coppice is covered by these thin- 
nings of the timber trees, leaving periodically the proper coppice 
produce, and at the termination of one hundred years the valua- 
ble trees above mentioned as clear profit. 

The age at which coppices should be cut down varies accord- 
ing to the soil and their quickness of growth. Nine years may 
be considered the shortest period, and thirty years the longest, 
as oak-bark, which constitutes a Valuable part of the produce, 
does not improve iq quality after that age. Eighteen years’ 
growth is abeut an average period for coppice-wood, and the 
avernge returns from bark and wood £21 an acre.* ; 

‘The comparative merits of the three different modes of rear- 
ing forest trees, proposed to be considered at the head of this 
chapter, will have appeared, from the facts brought forward, to 
be greatly in favour of transplanting young trees of proper sizes 
and age, fr e nursery bedsito their timber sites, whether in 

etegard .to economy in the first and subsequent outlay of capital, 
in making and rearing the plantation, or in respegt to the quan- 
i and quality of timber produced on a given space of land, and 
Nn a given space of time. ‘Phe rearing of oak timber from seed 
on the spotg where the trees are to remain for timber is, however, 
an exception to the above couclusion under the following re- 
strictions ; uwamely, that the acorns of the variety of oak (Quer- 
cus robur vel longipedunculata) can be obtained of good quality, 
at a reasonable cost, in sufficient quantities; that the land to be 
sown is in a perfect clean state of,culiure, In good. Aecart onthe 
surface, and free from stagnant moisture; that labour is cheap; 
and that ample and complete protection from the attacks of ver- 
min can be ensured to the acorns, and to the seedling plants till 
they equal in size three years old? nursery plants. When all 
these circumstanees can be coutbined, then the mode of rearing 
the oak on its tunber site from seed shouldbe adopted, but not 
otherwise, or disappointment will be certain to follow. 

Simple plantations consist of one or two species of trees only ; 
mixed plantations of many different species. The latter of suit- 
able svils, are the most profitable; they afford an earlier, more 
permanent, and a-larger return for capital thau simple planta- 
tious. “The judicious arrangement of the different forest trees, 
not only promotes the greatest returns of profit from the plawta- 


* There are instances of coppices affording returns of 50/. sterling profit 
per acre. . 
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tions, but likewise effects the highest embellishment to the estate 
and surrounding country.* : & 

Shelter inewinter and shade in summer are also important 
points. Evergreen trees, and such deciduous ovesias rétain their 
leaves to a later period of the year (ihe hornbeam, beech, ahd 
some varieties of the oak} afford much greater shelter dp, winter 
and in early spring, when it is most wanted, than those which 
lose their leaves early in autumn, and should, therefore, be plant- 
ed wherever shelter is most desired. Shade is best afforded by 
trees which, rising with naked stems to a certain height, after- 
wards sends out an extended series of branches, as the oak, 
beech, chesnut, and elm, which can be readily trained to that 
state by pruning, and their spreading branches and unbrageous 
foliage are highly superior for this intention thanthose of the ash, 
sycamore, plane, &c. te ° 

Although mixed planting, as just now observed,is the most 
profitable, and, under skilful massing and grouping, the most 
embellishing to the landscape, yet there are certain circumstances 
connected with the growth of the various species of forest- 
trees, which, when they oceury effectually ¢ontrol the choice of 
the planter in his modes of arrangement: thes 
peculiar nature of the soil to be planted; seeox 
or the,exposure or elevation of the site of tk 
planting, soils may be divided into simple and mized. 'The lat- 
ter allows of the fullest scope to mix planting. Simple soils af@ 
those which contain the smallest number of ingredignts in their 
composition, or which consist chiefly of one. substances as sandy 
sdils, containing from hine-tenths of sand (the maximum at 
which the successful culture of the white field turnip is supposed 
to be limited) to one-twenticth, the supposed point of absoltte 
sterility for even commoft Berbage, are properly termed simple 
sandy soils, and on which the pine, fir, larch, and perhaps the 
birch, can only be planted. Soils consisting of from seven- 
eighths to « larger proportion of chalk will rear tite beech chiefly ; 
and when the proporuou of one-half of vegetable matter to one- 
half of sand aud loan meet in a soil, it is properly simple vege- 


* Planting the same sort of trees in masses was priginallygnctiond at Blair 


Adam,e.g. Halfan acre ofoaks. half anacre of beeches, half an acre of elms, 
half aa acre of Spanish chesnuts, &c. This was a'tered for a mixture of dif- 
fereut focest-trees, but Lord Chief Commissiouer Adam has resorted recentl 
to the original practice, especially on the sides of hills. !lis reagonsefor this 
is, that mixing trees of different, sorts (their growths being uneqyal) leads in 
thinniog to sparing the more forward tree, though the tree of less value: where- 
as, uniting the same species of tree in masses, insured their growifg pretty 
nearly in an equal degree, so that the choice in thinuing securred the preser- 
vation uf tue best growing tree: and with regard to the effect of embellish- 
meant, the large masses of different colours, especially on the slope of hill, ap- 
— to have more effect in point of grandeur than intermixture, the latter 
eing wore adapied to pieasure-grounds and the ~wietinnds near a residence. 
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table earth, and comes under the denomination of peat, of which 
thére are several kinds, but will beymore particularly mentioned 
under the head of soils. On this last-mentioned soil the planter 
i8 chiefiy’confined to the abele, poplar, and alder: the willow and 
bireh only partially sueceéd, or whon the vegetable matter is ina 
less proportion to the other ingredients above stated. 

The elevation of the site of the intended plantation above the 
level of the sea, where that is considerable, influenges the local 
climate so muc! as often to confine the choice of the planter to 
Oue or two species of trees only, eyen though the soil should be 
otherwise tavourable tor mixed planting. 

It is calculated to an elevation of six hundred feet, diminishes 
the temperature of a site equal to that of one degree of north Jati- 
tude ; the degrve of dryness or humidity of the atmosphere, and the 
force of the winds seemsgal-o to iucrease in proportion to the ele- 
vation of the land. Accordingly we find that different species 
of trees occupy different regions and degrees of elevauon on the 
mountains of the torrid, temperate, and frigid zones. 

According to Humboldt, the trees which grow in the highest 
elevation are the piné and the bireh, (these also may be observed 
will foumshan the lowest situations, the birch in partieylar will 

in sai sriodically overflowed or covered with water for 

Onths mya year.) The highest altitadeyof the 

growth of the pine is stated to be from twelve thousand to fifteen 
@housand feet above the level of the sea, in latitude 20°; and the 
limits of the growth of the oak appears to be confined to ten 
thousand phree hundred. The last species of trees found nearest 
t0 the limits of perpetual snow on Motint Caucasus, im latitude 
424°, and on the Pyrennees, urethe common birch ( Petula alba, ) 
anid the hooked pine (#inus uncina¥a,) and the red spruce fir 
(Pinus rubra.) On the Alps, latitude from 45° to 46°, the 
common spruce appears limited to an elevation .of about five 
thousand nine hundred feet. In Lapland the birch is fourid at 
the altitude of oue thousand six hundred feet in latitude 67° and 
70°. 
The influence of different altitudes on the distribution and 
growth of forest trees, is evident even in the inferior elevations 
of thé forests of Britain. "The pine,fir, and birch occupy the 
highest poiwts;* next the sycamore and mountain elin; lastly, 
the oak, beech, poplar, ash, aud chesnut. When the ground to 
be planted is, therefore, so high above the level of the sea, as to 
influence materially the pature of the climate, the forest trees to 
be planted should be selected according to the above principles, 
In practice this may be termed region planting. By imitating 
the natural process in this respect, uot only the most profitable 


* The "| uatain ash occupies some of the most exposed of the Dartmoor Fens. 
—Mr. Awmgston. " 
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returns which the site and soil are capable of producing will he 
secured, but also the most ornamental effects produced ‘on the 
landscape, and the useful one¥ of judicious shelter obtained. It 
generally happenS in extensive planting that the soil varies in 
different parts of the site in its properties and fitness to rear one 
species of tice better than another. When these different soils 
are, therefore, planted with different trees best adapted to each, 
masses of diversified outline will adorfi the Jandscape, having all 
the effect of a tastful design, and the trees will be individually of 
the most healthful growth, a point of the last impertance in orna- 
meutal effect. 

Experience proves that, for elevated situations, the Scotch fig, 
Pinus sylvestris, the Norw: ay spruce, Pinus abies. the larch Pi- 
nus lariz, the hooked pine, Pinus uncinatus, the birch, Betula 
alba, the sycamore, Acer pseudo-platanus, and the mountain ash, 
Pyrus aucuparia, are the most profitable: these, with the silver 
fir, Pinus picea, Wack Italian popla, Populus nigra, the alder, 
Alnus glutinosa, and the Bedford willow, Salix Russelliana, 
according to the soil, are also the best adapted to plant as nurses 
for reaging the more valuable timber trees. 

For low, damp, and boggy soils, the alder, ash, birch, abele- 
tree, aud the willow, are the best. J 

To resist the effects of the sea-blasts, the syca » pinaster, 
yew, and laburnum have ail been found superior t@ most kind of 
trees. The live oak is a very tender tree, and will not exist in 
England, The habits of the live oak (Quercus virens) offer a 
prospect of this tree being serviceable for the above important 
purpose. It is a native of ”South-Carolina, and there it is sel- 
dom found above twelve miles from the sea-coast. It’ thrives 
best when growing on isolated spots or little islands entirely sur- 
rounded by salt water. On the estate of Middleburg, situated 
on the Cooper river, twenty-four miles from Charleston, South- 
Carolina, belonging to J. Lucas, Esq. of New Cross, Surrey, 
live oak averaging twenty-five feet in height, and nine inches in 
diameter, were selected from the woods by that gentleman and 
planted in the form of an avenue to his residence. ‘The trees 
were taken up with as many of the fibrous roots as possible. 
The tops were liglitened by partially reducing the size and num- 
ber of the branches. Every tree succeeded wel), and in «the 
space of two or three years from the tive of transplanting they 
were not to be distinguished from those in the neighbourhood 
which had grown unmolested. ‘hese facts shew that this tree 
is of hardy vivacious habits, and being also an ever-green, war- 
rants a fair trial of its merits on the coasts of England. 

Transplanting trees of large growth for immediate effect pro- 
perly belongs to another division of the subject, ornamental 
planting. It may not be unnecessary, however, to state shortly 
the principles of the practice as lately brought forward by Sir H. 
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Stewart, in his Planter’s Guide. These are to take up the tree, 
with all its roots, fibres, and rootlets, and also the green and ex- 
ternal system of branches and bids evtire and unbroken, tlien 
to transplant these roots, rootlets, and exterual system of the 
tree in the same perfeet state. ‘The soil into which such trees 
are transplanted “should be of a superior quality to that from 
whence they were taken, or at least that portion of it applied 
immediately to the rootlets should have an addition of very rot- 
ten manure. A point of great importance to success is the selec- 
tion of the subjects. 1st. The tree should have a superior thick- 
ness and induration of the bark compared to that of trees which 
have grown up ina crowded state. 2d, Stoutness and superior 
girt of stem. 3d. Numerousness of roots, fibres, and rootlets. 
And, Ath, extent, balance, and closeness of branches. Where a 
tree, otherwise desirable, possesses not these protecting proper- 
ties, it should be provided with them previous to transplanting by 
uncovering the roots partially, so as npt to injlire the stability of 
the tree during the proeess. To these exposed roots is applied a 
compost of fine earth, into which they shoot, and produce in 
two or three years numerous rootlets fit for transplanting.» The 
overgrown branches are reduced so as to balance the top on 
every side, require it. To assist the bark, such trees as 
intercept the air and solar rays are removed. These effects are 
also produced to the roots by cutting a trench at the proper dis- 
tance from the stems round the roots, and filling up the trench 
with good soil; in two or three years, the roots will be increased 
in numerous ramifications asin the former mode. 





Arr. XXXIX.— The Milberry Tree, Silk Worms, §c. 
[FROM THE GENFSEE FARMER. ] 


'Pranslated from the French tor the Genesee Farmer, from a work entitled 
“ The Practical Course of Agriculture.” 


(Concluded from page 331.) 


The moutee of Silk Worms, or period when they spin their 
cocoons.—During their iast ten days of the briffe, ( greediness,) 
the worms is from 36 to 42 lines in length—its skin is entirely 
filled—its great hunger has passed—its colour becomes clear 
and transparent—it void its excrements—it diminishes in size ; 
and is what is called ripe orturned. Then it crawls about from 
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one side'to the other; if it ispnot watched it climbs up the sides 
of the frames} and'tries to spin its cocodh in the highest plate it 
ean reach, or inf®he corners of the Walls. 
, - . = ; 
When the wofms have arrived @t that point of maturity that 

they will no longer eatyno time should bé lost in preparing them 
‘lodges proper for them to spin their cocogns upon. Furze, 
broome, braniehes of lavender, or anygkind of shrub, i§ generally 
used; but whatever may be the kind of b&anches, they"should be 
dred, aud stripped of their leaves. - : 
} “The best manner of disposing the branches or twigs of 
plants for thegworms, is to form with them a continued arch 
aloug the sitlves. They may be done _up*in little bundles, 
whiciyshould be placed near one another, by propping the foot 
on ihe lower shelf, and bendifgtthe top in the form of a%semi- 
circle against the shelf above it, as if it weré intended to support 
its wh@P branches ahich thus, form thesateh should be placed at 
proper distances so that Ghe worms ca® easily pass between 
them. ‘ . a 

It is very important to put oply those worms under these 
arches which are ready to spin their cocoons; otherwise it would 
be necessary #6 feed them ; they would escap@_on all,sides with- 
‘out fixitig themselves, and would cause much e. Never- 
theless; it is necessafy to prevent their escaping to Spin their co- 
coons, because in doing 86 they would loose much silk in seeking 
out’a place to fix themselves. , @ & 

Before changing itself inte the chrysalis, the worm choses the 
place cOtivenient for ‘spinviing its cocoon; it commences by fixe 
ing its point«i’appui; which afe short threads of silk drawn from 
its botly, thretigh its filiére ; the second day of its work it begins 
to give ails cocoons its proper fori, multiplies the threads and 
shuts itself in; the third day it is entirely concealed ; the follow- 
ing day's it continuesito work within, always With the samé piece 
of’silk, and witvut breakfig it; and when it has given its domi- 
cil the utmost perfection it is susceptible of, it changes into.a 
chrysalis. The piece of silk alone which forms,a cocoon, is 
estimated at more than a league in Tength. 

‘The cocoons shou!dnot be taken froin the lodges or branches 
before four pr five days after the worm commenced its work, for 
it requires that.space of time to complete it. do gathering the 
cocoons, the bourre,* or first bave, should be separated from it, 
and the exeremeuts which may be stuck to the threads of silk, 
should be also separated. 

»f¢ would be of no advantage to reel the cocoons as soon as 
they have been, taken from the branches} as the silk would be 
* Bourre or bare, is the gummy process of the worms on first commencing 
their work. 
VOL. y.—NO.- 7. 48 
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fairer and of better lustre ; but this # not practicable on account 
of the difficulty in procuring a sufficient number of reelers. ri 
is therefore nevegsary to preserve the cocoons, @ud to destroy the 
worms contained in them, be@ause after tw enty days they pierce 
them in ofder to get out, and the silk would be lost. 

The most common method of destroying the chrysalis, is "to 
stifle the cocoons, either byyputting them inig an oven, in baskets 
covered with linen cloths, or by throwing them into boiling wa- 
ter; this latter method is equally effectual in destroying,the chry- 
salis, without injuring the silk so much as the heat of the oven, 
which dries up the, silk too much, and above all, thie gummy part 
which gives it its lustre. It is therefore better to put the cocoons 
mto boiling water for a few minutes, aud on withdrawing@hem, 
to dr¥ them on very clean hurdles. 

Before reeling the @ocoons, or destroying the chrysalis of those 
which are to be saved, agsufficient number should be resefved for 
seed for the following year. In making choice of them, always 
select out those from themselves where the worms have been the 
most forward to spin their cocoons: this promtitude to‘cucone, Is 
a proof that they have been in oe health during the whole 
course of their byinging up, which is a presumption in favour of 
the future generation which wil spriwg from their seed, * 

After having wade choice of a sufficient number, they may be 
strung up in the form of a chaplet, taking care wot to pierce 
through the cocegons, and they may be suspended against the side 
of the room until the millers come out. After ighteen or twenty 
days, they should be examined every morning; this is the time 
when the millers leave their cocoofis: as fast us they Come out, 
they should be placed on a table that they may eouple; this 
table should be covered with a light tia cloth or stuff, im order 
that they may cling to it (crampouner ) 

As soon as the millers begin to come out, the chaplets should 
be looked over every morning, and thé millers téken from thei, 
and placed on the table; if any are found which are already 
coupled, they should be taken up lightly by the wings, and placed 
gently on*the table. The males come out sooner than the fe- 
males, and a greater nuuiber is found ep the same morning: 
the male may be distinguished from the female by, its slender 
shape, its vivacity, the continual fluttering of its wings; the fe- 
male moves more slowly, and its belly is full of eggs, is shorter 
and thicker. 

In order to couple the millers, the female should be placed on 
the piece of stuff which covers the table, and the male put by the 
side of it: always followipye the same line, by placing the female 
by the side"of the males and when the line is finished, begif 
another, uutil all the millers of that day are coupled. As to the 
supernumerary males, they should be placed on another table 
until the next day. 
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The time of coupling should last only nine or ten hours; then 
they should be carefully separated, the females should be placed 
ona piece of stuf€hung against the wall; it will lay its eggs there 
during the night; the bottom of this stuff should be turned up in 
such a manner as to catch any seed which might be lost were not 
this precaution taken. 

If the coupling should last too long, the female would die with- 
eut having laid her éggs; if they aré separated before eight or 
ten hours, the laying will be more difficult, and less abundant: a. 
female who has been ‘coupled for nine or ten hours; lays af least 
five hundred eggs with facility. It is proper to put the millers 
for coupling in a place which is rather cool than too hot; teo 
great heat is very injurious to the laying. 

When all the females have done laying, they should be thrown 
to the chickens, who are very fond of them, The pieces of 
stuff Mpon which they had laid, should béJeft attacHed to the 
wall during fifteen days, if the place is not too hot: otherwise, 
after remaining a greater or less lengthoftime, the seed would 
ebe io danger of hatching. At the end of fifteén days, the pieces 
of stuffshould be taken down, taking gare that they be free from 
dust; then spreadsome old linen over them, and_roll both toge- 
ther ; put them into bags, and suspend them to the ceiling: 
~ tas very important to preserve the sced from the cold during 
‘the winter, and keep it at an equal temperature, free fronmdamp- 
ness. When the time for hatching comes on, the seed should , 
be detached from the stuff, that it may be hatched according to 
the method,of which we have already spcken. There can 
reared two crops of silk worms a year; but the second is ne 
so valuable as the first. ° 

Oue ounce of seed contairis forty-two thousand, forty thousand 
of which will ordinarily hatch, when the méans employed for 
this purpose are well anderstood, and the seed is of a good qua- 

* lity: which be és ed a successful hatching, as fort 
_iity: which may be ésfeéem u g; y 
‘thousand silk worms produce twenty thousand ¢ocoons. ‘Two 
hundred and fifty cocoons, yellow and white, one with another, 
weigh ordinarily a pound; thus one.ounce of seed produces eighty 
pounds* of cocoons, if the crop is fortunate, and the’ bestcares 
are crossed by no accident. If the cocoons are of a good qua 
lity, ten ortwelve pounds at the utmost are sufficiént to produce 
a pound of silk. 

The Diseases of Silk Worms, §c.—Silk worms are subject 
to many diseases; that which is called the rouge, begins the mo- 
ment the worms comes out éf the shell: sometimes it remains in 
a languishing state, until the time for spinning its cocoon, which 
is generally inferior; but it never changes into a chrysalis. 
This disease proceeds from too great heat which the eggs are 


* French weight, equal to 90 lbs. avoirdupois. 
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exposed to during their incubation, or fromthe sudden transi- 
tion from heat to cold». When, the greater part of the worms 
are attacked with this disease, the best waywis to throw them 
away and commence anew. 

Other diseases, often mortal, ‘are occasioned by the impurity 
of the air of the spinning place, when the leaves on which the 
worms are fed are too muchjheaped, and the heat/6f the atmos- 
phere is so great as to cause them to ferment. Diseases may be 
prevented by keeping a proper temperature, and by meays of 
ventilators to’purify the air. The floors may be watered often 

aurige the day; the water absorbs the superabundauce of atmos- 
phefic electricity; these precautions are very beneficial during 
stormy weather. 

The inclemency of the seasof has no influence on the silk 
worm, because in the cocoonry, by the aid of thermometers, a 
proper degree of heatay be givenat. 11 therefore only #€mains 
to examine whether this artificial heat is injuriqus to the quality 
of the silk, and abové ull, if the severity of the climate may be 


hurtful to the mulberry. e 


To be.convinced of these facts, it is only necessary to tufn over — 


in ‘the mind tbe different countries of the earth which produce 
silk. "The Nankin silks, or those received under that déhominas 
tion, are the finest and best rece ived trom China; they arevrais- 
ed in the seven northern provinces of the vast empire, wherethe 
cold is so severe that the inhabitants are always under theneces- 
sity of warming their cocoonries with cow dung driedn the sun.” 
The most inferior silks of China, dre these of Canton, situated 
near the tropic: those collected near the equator, are ae least 
valtie. Those of Bengal are yery infetior to those of China or 
Burope. ‘ 

The mulberry’tree has the particular advantage of being .able 


to acclimate itself ig all countries, where chagce happens to place s 


it; and the coldér the climate the fiver will the silk be which i 1S» 
producedfrom it. 

The greatest obstacle to the cultureyof the silk-worm in cold 
coun! ries, tg that mulberty leaves cannot be produced « arly 
enough. ‘But experience shows that all sorts of trees, and parti- 
culatly the mulberry, begin to shoot.at least twelve or fifteer days 
sooner when they are lopped than when they grow naturally. 

What hinders the cultivation of the mulbe: rry as a dwarf, ‘and 
even as a bush, far from being pfejudicial tothe worms, brar: ches 
might be given them with the leaves; which even renders the 
silk stronger. ad 

Mulberries may also be planted along walls with a southern or 
eastern aspect, in order that they may produce leaves early, and 
be in a state to feed those worms which have beenpfirst hatched 
or stillto come in for feeding them when the spring frosts have 


a 
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injured the other trees. For this reason, mulberries in” mouh- ~? 
taineous countries shauld be: placed in ifferenit exposures. 

The leaves being the uséful pa Pathe mulberry, it is 


proper to prune the branches every year, in Ofder that the wood 
may be renewed, and the leaf of a better quality... ‘The Pied- » 





montese are in the habit of dividing their plantations isto several 4 
copses, and to lop one of ‘them every year? this practice renders . 
the leaf larger and easier to gather. . 
| , & 
* ad a 
a —— ———— « . Be 
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Art. XL,—An Evening at Judge Buel’s, 


The Editor of the New-York Farmer Tecently visited, Judge / 
Buel, and ha8’ given to the public the information he dbtained j 
during. an oye yee conversation with that geutleman, whe pro- 
bably is not.excelled in our coufitry as a Scientifi¢ and practical, ® 
Farmer. _ We make the followittg selections from the New-York 
Farmer: # 






ve ' éct Plants ~—The method which Mr. Buel adopts ‘to © 

Pp his young plants that are liable to b@ injnred insécts,,® 

i#it nail four pieciés of thin boards or shinglesyin-the form of A & | @ 
square: OF oblong, and of convenient breadth, Test are cover- 


“ed with cheap millinet. Thus made, itis put aver, ihe plant, 
and by being’ pressed into the soil, serves not only todkeep off * 
winged @tisects from the leaves, but also those worms or grubs 
that craw! on ‘the surface.’ If one side of therframe is loWer or 
pressed down into the soil deeper than the other, and placed to-' #& 
wards the south, .ajese sun is admitted. The Wnillivetis taken | ” 
, off of the frame@s, washed, and put away for anothér season. » % 
Preserving “Purnips.—Ttis not uncommon when tarnips are # 
buried to have them sprouted in the spring, before it is conveni- 
ent to take them out. “This is prevemted by making @ small 
hole through the covering of the pit, with a crow-bar or similar®™, 
instrament, to let the confined and heated air escape. . 
» The Dibble This is a very useful little cheap im plement. 
ft is ggnerally made like the upper half of a shovel handle shar- — @ 
pened toa point. It it used for transplanting. After little 
practice, a person will use it with great fucality, aud set out a Po 
very-great number of plantsin a sBort time. . . » 
7 ansplanting.—Mr. Buel is in the habit of sowing ih beds 
and trausplanting a yreat many kinds of plants atid vegetables. 
When taken out of the beds, the roots are immediately put into : 
a mixture of soil and water—so thick as to adhere to the roots. 
They are then transplanted, with the aid of the dibble, at any 
time of the day, and in avy weather. Should it be dry, they 
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An Evening at Judge Buel’s. 


they will require watering the first night. The advantages of 
‘sowing in beds and gratisplanting that the plants are more 

easily protected from insects, dan We brought forward éarlier, 

require less labour to keep out weeds, and are put into fresh 
* ground at the time favourable for “penny growth. 

Tron Plough.—This is entirely of wrought iren. It is sold 
by Mr. Smith, seedsman, Broadway, New-York. Mr. Buel 
considers it a good article; it turns a more uniform and hand- 
somer furrow than others. It costs between twenty and thirty 
dollars, and is ofteourseyvery durable. 

Patato Hook. Ti an.implement»having three or four 
tines, wider than thosé of a dutig fork, and nearly at right an- 
gles to the handle. ‘Those who havé'many potatoes to dig, will 
find a conveniert¢e.and profit in using it in preference to theshoe. 

Drill Barrow.—When any considerable quantity of seed ate 
to be sewmin drills, the drill barrow is saving in .the seeds, and 
expedites the work, independent of the advantages of a greater 
regularity, and consequently a more uniform and healthy growth 
of the plants. : 

Peach Pits are saved in the fall, and put away over winter, 
if boxes mixed with earth, to keep them from getting dry and 
hard. Pits that have been drying all winter, will a u 

* the first spring, ufiless the shell is cracked. It is custom yo 
with nurserymeg, to plant them without the shells. These a¥é 
often sown in beds and transplanted. — ‘ 

Salt.—Thesalt manufactured at Syracuse and Onondaga put ~ 
up in baskets, or in sugar-loaf ferm, is a most beautiful and 
snow-white article. Its purity makes it a*valuable Miele for 
butter. | :" 

» “To protect plants, from frosts.—It often happens that frosts 
appear in April dr May when.yegetation i considerably advanc- 
ed.» By having a few, square frames, and a number of sashes 
with four panesof glass to fit the frames, many thousand plants, 
in beds particularly, may be easily protected. These frames” | 
answer to protect and force early sowings, and keep off insects. 

“Preserving Strawberries.—Mrs. Buel gives the following di- 
rections. For every pound of berries take one of sugar. Dis- 

«solve the sugarin water over the firé. Skim off the impufities» 
that rise. When boiling hot, scald a few berries at a time— 
take them out, and put them into a tumbler or small jar, Thus 
continue, until all are scalded—putting only a few into One ves- 

‘sel or jar inorder to keep th@m whole. Boil “down the syrup 
and pour it on the berries. 

Rhubarb Pies.—Adjoiuing the barn, Mr. Pueljhas three bar- 
rels without heads, placed over three rhubarb plants. “The tops 
of the barrels are covered with boards, and over the whole, and 
on allgides, stable manure is placed. About the 25th of March, 

these three plauts will fill the barrel with well blanched leaves, 
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which will continue to grow and furnish sufficient for fifty to one hed “1 

hundred pies. These piesy:when entonugald. are very much like » — , 

in flavour, to those madé.of godseberriés. "Every farmer could, 

without trouble/or pense, provide himsel them. ‘Taverns 

keepers should*not neglect to obtain the rhubarb. © ga 
Willows absorb moisture.SAn. instanee was related, where 

fruit trees were in bad condition fromthe sub-soil retaining too 

much wet. The planting of willow trees near them was follow- 

ed by aresteration to health. It, is supposed the roots might 

have absorbed the superabundance of moistures a * a 
To Preserve Eggs:x—\ was show 2 contents it an egg a b 

which was laid last May. The yolk the white were in ap- @ ) "3 

parently fresh and bright condition as they were nine months "G 

ago, While in a fresh state they are put in lime water. Lime e 

that has been used for white-washing is veryBnitable. Itis not , 7 

so ¢atistic as recently slacked lime, artd con8€quently does’ not , 

corréde the shell. «The whole contents of the whiteswash pail, : 

with the addition of a sufficient _quantity,of water, should be put 

into a woeden tub or firkin containing thé eggs. The business gt 

of preserving*»eggs would well compensate the trouble bod ex- 

_ In the month of April and May they cap be®bought for : 

s s a dozen, afid in Me wintergold front 18} to 374 pete + a 

7 zen.  & ¢ » ‘s * 

“Paintings of Fruit-—Mr. Buel’s study or sitting room is deco- 

ratedewith near one hundred beautiful pairitings,of the best va- * 

rieties of apples; pears, p ims, strawberries, aud eherfies—all in 

neat frames.” The paintings are the productions of the young Py 

members of his family—painted im rainy.days, long eVeningg, or . 
"as a recreation from other pursuits. ‘They were either.drawp 
from the splendid pajntings of the Pomodlogical/Magazine, and | 
other British"Werks, or from the fruit itself. The paintings are a 
mate by formulas, with only a few days instaiietion. When 

4 from the frait, the size of} the apple oftfbar is first nfarked on . 
thepaper. _'Phis method,of painting is. very easily leared, igvery | » 
expeditious, aid, with familiarity with the natural object itself, is © 
favourable to correet and tasty executions, — -_ 
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Art. XUI.— Treatment of the Morse. 
[FROM THE AMERICAN FARMER. | 

The harshness and abuse with which wésee the noble@afimal, 
and usé@ful seryant of man, daily treated in our streets, givestothe 
following remarks, on thé education and treatment of théhorse, 
much worth and interest:, They are by ‘Uhomas R. Yares sof — @ 
London, afd are copied, by “ The #riend,” (a paper published ) 
in Philadelphia,) from the “ Sporting Magazine.” 
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7, apiment of the Horse. 


™ ** Buffon says, ‘ horses ip heir nt tural state are by no means 

"© fetocious;, they are on pwild and y;’ an@it may be addéd 
with equal truth, thatt are fot W@tuPally Vicious; for their ill 
»tempers, as well aSymanners, originate éntitely, from defective 
education, atid rodgh handling. 

* Harsh usage and punishment ae of no avail as corrections: 
for, under cruel discipline, the horse becomes more ubstinate, 
morose, and irritable, and is very soon rendered dangerous of 
‘approach. If on the contrary, you use him kindly, and he finds 
that ie of adyrant, he-has a friend aboat him, he will be un- 

te der your hands as tr: a asa lamb; in faet so subservient that 
® you may do anything With hime—for it is well known ‘to -those 
acquainted with the nature of the horse, that no animal is more 
_ suscepuble of soothing, nor moregdocile and grateful forsgentle » 
® usage, as he invaialy evinces cheerfuliess on the approach of 
the personfrom Whom hé receives kind treatment, 

“Au ogeupation fer which I bave always felt a pefaliar 
partiality, has beeng the study of the temper aud disposition 

© of the horse; and, from the observations 1 have in ¢onsequence 
made, am convinced, that’a multiplieity of errors ate cémmitted , 

» from ignorance, of his true character in ‘the ing andto 
“ofthat noble animal, Which aftefWards fall he lg 
unjustly on bit. + ' 3 

* Man¥ horses haye been intrusted 40 may care for correctidny 
underthe s@ppesition that the were bad tempered, Or Vi sty 
disposed, Which, in other hase, would; without donbt, hen 
acted upow accordingly—i. e. rendered more fi wilt bysharsh pro- 
ceedjngs. On acquaintance with thems" geverally fi the 
poor . - ils tobe only nervous and irritable from ti treatment, ® 
» rather than victOus by *nature; ingshort, ‘fhoré’ sinnedsagainst 
“than sinning ;’ for nd scone rhadd gained their eoififidence, than 
the tremulous @we and tinidiey th: y eviueed ot being appreach- 
ed, totally disappeared S®anc afier a sWort trial, | havejreturned 
thefulito their owflers, divested of the alledged complains, with 

*this sit ple injuction, or something tantariodlay toit, ‘Use him 
kifidly, for vicious couduct makes vieious hogses ; ;> at the same 
i urging them to bear mind, ¢ that the horse is naturally of 

ren tle disposition, and Much dispoged to associate with man.’ 

* This may b@ exewplitied by any gentleman recollecting the 

“pleasure a lidrse seems to feel when wuoticed atid caressed by 
hitaself; Yet, on scratiny, the same demoustrations of joy will 
not take place on the approa®h of the attendant. Education 
geuerallfaimparts huManiiy and foelmg to its poss@ssor; and a 
gemléwan enjoying the-c qualities tore eminently, thag “his do- 
mestiés, the aaimal’s disctimination causes” him: to recognize a 
GiMtirence: i in the behaviour of each towards bum. 

“Grooms are too prove to.be harsh and basty towards the 
horse; whereas, if they would only study toumake a pleasure of 
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their dutv, they would considerably abbreviate the routine of their 
Jabour. In consequence of erroneous conduct, horses will oeca- 
sionally acquire a character for viciousness among stable men, 
which cainot be substantiated on reasonable grounds, the pre- 7 
sence of the owner being frequently a complete refutation to 
the assertion. 
“Horses usually evince attachment towards those who use 
them kindly. His late majesty, George I1]., had a favourite 
charger named Adonis. Whenever the king, on visiting his 
siables, chanced to pass near enough for Adonis to hear his 
voice, the animal would commence whining with joy, and his 
recognition of his master was always accompanied with so much . 
noise, that, to quiet him, his majesty would invariably command " 
him to be saddled and led forth. Having rode him fora few 
minutes round the premises, the gratified animal would then re- 
turn peaceably tu his quarters; but had the king not humoured 
his wish, the animal would have become uproarious. 
“Pill within a very short period, I was not aware any person 
had publicly treated on the subject of humanity to horses with the 
same views entertained by myself; but 1 perceived with pleasure, 
in a review of a work printed on the continent, that the author 
justifies my opinion, and corrobarates the truth of my remarks. 
Oue extract I have preserved, which I cannot do better than 
quote. 
“*Hi is justly asserted, in the best works of the rural economy 
and the vetermery art, that no horses are naturully vicious. 
When they become vicious the reason is, because we pay too 
little attention to the horse, and do not study his nature sufficient- 
ly; aud hence rather resort to the whip and spur, to signify our 
wishes to this noble animal, than to kind and gentle treatment, 
In a word, we know not how to make ourselves intelligible to the 
horse. It seems truly astonishing, that horses in general are not 
more obstinate ; and that, in the consciousness of their strength, 
they do not strive more to rid themselves of their slavery, when 
we consider how severely, cruelly, and barbarously, these gene- 
rous beasts are treated. How often are they beaten and ill used, 
frequently without any cause! aud how seldom, on the other 
hand, are they addressed in terns of commendation and encou- bet 
ravement, aud still less rewarded! and yet attentive observers : 
have ascertained, that the horse, like the elephant and dog, pos- 
sesses a sensibility of the nerves which might be termed a sense 
of honour, and which is equally susceptible of praise and blame.’ 
‘Vicious habits may likewise be ascribed to imperfect train- 
ing. Forjnstance: a horse is entrusted for that purpose, to the 
care of a person totally unacquainied with the manner of treat. 
ing him, consequenly incapable of judging whether the horse be 
qualified by nature to fulfil the intentions of the owner. The age 
and strength of the auiual have been taken into consideration ; ; 
VOL. V.—NO. 7. 49 
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and his incapacity to undergo the fatigue allotted to him, although 
proceeding from weakness, has very incorrectly been ascribed to 
stubbornness and obstinacy. Resistence, as may be expected, 
has been the natural consequence; harsher usage has followed ; 
the temper of the animal has become soured; and he has really 
imbibed a vicious character, which, at the onset, was only ima- 
ginary. The result has been open warfare between him and his 
rider, in which the latter seldom gained an ascendency; and the 
former has never been duly trained for the purpose for which he 
was destined ; indeed he has frequently been rendered quite un- 
serviceable, and become afterwards a drug in the market, though 
nature had intended him to be useful in many capacities; which 
under judicious management, would doubtless have been realized. 

“For a long series of years I have been in the habit of making 
observations on the errors committed in the usual treatment and 
training of horses, and I am convinced, from experience deduced 
by long study of the nature of horses, and continual intercourse 
with them, that mild discipline is the sine qua non of stable-ma- 
nagement, and it is the interest of every proprietor to see it en- 
forced. Patience and good temper are cardinal requisites in a 
groom. Horses have very retentive memories, and seldom forget 
the unruly tricks or habits acquired from improper and hasty 
haudlings.” 





Arr. XLIL.— Sheep. 
[FROM THE NEW-ENGLAND FARMER. | 


A writer in the Gardner (Maine) Standard, in answer to an in- 
quiry as to the best mode and the expense of keeping sheep, says: 

“Sheep do best in summer on high, dry, and rocky land. In 
a pasture which basa more or less northerly aspect and plenty of 
shade, they may run in large flocks, tor they scidom crowd toge- 
ther in hot weather, where the shade is in ditterent parts of the 
pasture. They should have salt by them to lick when they please. 
If two or three pastures can be furnished, to change their loca- 
tion once a weck, so much the better. Hard s:ocking keeps the 
grass short and sweet, and of this they are more foud than after the 
seed stalk springs. It ts hardly possible to keep sheep through 
the winter on hay alone, in as good condition as they come to 
the barn; they should have some succulent food daily, and the 
more the better, or they lose flesh. ‘To judge from my own ex- 
perience, [ should say, give a sheep daily four pounds of Ruta 
Baga, and as much hay as she will eat, which will be about one 
pound, and she carries her summer fat through the the winter, 
and is much more sure to raise her lamb than if fed on hay alone. 
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“ Indian corn, in quantity of a gill daily, or even half a gill is 
of great service. Every farmer is more than paid for his corn in 
the weight of the fleece alone, to say nothing of the benefit to 
the animal. 

“* Last winter, as you know, I fed largely with the turnip, there 
was not a sheep in the flock at all disordered during feeding time. 
I am well satisfied that a good proportion of succulent food, suits 
the stomach better than all dry food of any kind. 

** An acre of pasture will feed six sheep with their lambs through 
the season—most farmers say seven or eight. I have weighed 
out two pounds of hay per head to my flock, several days in suc- 
cession, in clear cold weather, and found that alone as much as 
a sheep will eat. This corresponds with the experiment of Dr. 
Daubenton in France, although he does not inform us what breed 

_his experiment was tried with. We feed about one hundred and 
forty days on an average. A ton of hay will therefore winter 
eight sheep. If we estimate the cost per ton at $2,50, the ex- 
pense of wintering on hay alone is thirty-one cents. But it is 
better to winter at more expense, in order to insure a good fleece 
and the life of the lamb.” 





Art. XLIIL.—Culture of Mushrooms— Agaricus campestris, L. 


[FROM THE GENFSEE FARMER. } 


There are but few people who have tasted of a dish of mush- 
rooms, when well prepared, but what consider them as approach- 
ing very near in point of flavour to oysters. One reason why they 
have not been more generally used is, because that there are a 
number of varieties found growing with the edible ones, which 
are very poisonous; and, where children allowed to gather them, 
there might be some danger of their collecting those which, if eat- 
en, would produce the most serious consequences. 

To avoid these dangers, in Europe the mushroom is cultivated 
in gardens, green houses, and such other places as are favourable 
to their growth, and sent to their tables as a great delicacy. In 
this country, their cultivation has been so little attended to that very 
few of our gardeners are acquainted with the manuer of raising 
them; but as Messrs. Rossiter and Knox of this village have been 
at the expense of importing some seed, or, as it is more generally 
called, spawn, we give some short directions for cultivating them, 
hoping that some of our gardeners will be induced to make the 
experiment. 

The spawn used as seed from which mushrooms are raised, 
comes to us moulded in form like bricks. These bricks are com- 
posed of manure and earth, and is the same in which the spawn 
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has been propagated. The spawn itself is a white, threadlike sub- 
stance, running in various directions through these bricks. When 
planted, these bricks are broken into small spieces, and distributed 
through the bed prepared forthem, after which, these small threads 
or fibres swell unevenly, and from the larger parts send up the 
part which is eatable. 

Mushrooms may be [cultivated upon old hot beds. After the 
plants have been removed to the garden, or upon ridges prepared 
in open ground, covered with mats or boards for a time, to prevent 
an excess of moisture, or on beds prepared in sheds, or green 
houses, or cellars. 

To cultivate mushrooms upon old hot-beds that have been used 
for forcing early plants, little labour is necessary more than to 
renew the mold upon it, mixing some of the manure from the 
bed with it; and after mixing the spawn with the soil thus pre- _ 
pared, let the glass be replaced, or the bed may be covered with 
boards, as mushrooms do not require much light. On old beds a 
crop of mushrooms m.iy be expected in about four weeks. 

To cultivate mushrooms upon ridges or beds in a garden, they 
should be formed of rotted horse manure and earth, and raised 
considerably above the surrounding surface; for the first four 
weeks boards may be used, afier which mats should be substitu- 
ted that the umbels may the more readily extend themselves over 
the suriace. ‘I'he time required for producing mushrooms upon 
beds or ridges in the open air, depends much on the temperature 
of the atmosphere. If planted by the middle of May, they will 
be fit for use about the first of July. 

When mushrooins are to be raised in cellars, a floor should be 
laid with boards or planks, or if more convenient, a quantity of 
coarse litter, sufficient to arrest the aseending damp, may be sub- 
stituted, over which a bed of well rotted horse manure and earth 
may be made, and the spawn sown in it at two or three inches 
depth. The temperature of a ce!lar for raising mushrooms should 
not be less than 60°, as the extremes should not when it ean be 
avoided exceed 20°, or from 50° to 70”. 

After the beds are made and the spawn introduced, they should 
have ore or two plentiful waterings, after which they should be 
kept rather dry than otherwise. 

The time of gathering mushrooms for cooking is as soon as they 
are fairly ope ned, when the genuine ones may be known by the 
colour of the gills, which should be 2 pale pink, having an agreea- 
ble smell; whereas, the poisonous ones have a pale, di' ney, ash co- 
lour, with a very disagreeable, nauseating odour. Those mush 
rooms which are intended for making catsup may be allowed :o 
remain lovger upon the bed, even unl the gills begin to turn 
brown, as they are then found to have a stronger flavour. 








































PART fff. 


MISCELLANEOUS INTELLIGENCE. 


Manure.— Mr. Editor—Few farmers are aware of how much of the strength 


4 of manure is lost and carried off by rains from their barn yards: especially when ; 
4 situated on the road and descending towards it, as is often seen, and a stream 
is the colour of sirong ley or brown stout coustantly running from it. My yard is 


about 60 or 70 teet, and dishing towards tie centre—tie cattle stalls under the 
hovel on one side, with a clay bottom, also descend without any obstruction 
t tothe same point. ‘There is a wooden tank sunk at one end, which will con- 
tain eight punchkeons, but no drainings can run into the tank, until it is over 
eight inches deep in the centre; and yet although the litter is generaily a foot 
thick, such is the quantity of moisture which accumulates from the Ist of 
March to the Ist of July, that one rainy day will fill! a puncheon which re- % 
ceives a quarter of the rain which falls on the roofofa Louse 40 by 40 feet, fills 

the tank alter saturating the litter. How much then would be lost froma level 
vard or from one descending towards the street ! and how much the dung must 
be deteriorated, after having such a quantity of its strength carried off by every 
rain. This liquid is drawn up into a puuchicon, mounted on a horse cart, 
thence conducted into a sprinkler, such «s is used for watering the streets of 
cities, and driven over my grass lands nearest home until the grass is half 
knee high, after which itis drawn out of the cask in buckets, and thrown on 
the compost heap, which is generally in the highest part of the field which is 
ig intended to be next ploughed or broke up. My hired man ean, when he 
chooses, carry out and =piinkle the conteats of the tank in half'a day. 

Perhaps some of your readers would like to know the dimenstwus, materials, 
and expense oi tue tank. Material, the heavy southern I} inch pitch pine, 
joined by a straight edge as if to be glued. Dimensions, 6 feet long, 4 wide, 
and 4deep. [ tiink this material will last as long under ground as brick; it 
¥ is covered with thick plank, and we drive loaded carts vver it. Whole ex- 

pense, about thirteen dollars. It ought, however, to be larger, as it ofien runs 
over before we have an upportunity to carry it out. I think it has been per- 
fectly tight from the tirst, as [ have seen it stand full, within an inch, for inany 


ag, 


pee 


e 


<3 days 

. An Irishman who lived with me, said he lived in the neighbourhood of a 

¢ farmer who liad alarge one, and used to throw in every dead animal he could 

| procure, aud would run it over land drilled fr polavoes, with as many tap ; 
holes in the cas, as there were drill rows uuder it. B. 


Bridgeport, Feb. 6, 1232.—N. E. Farmer. 
Successful method of increasing the Sweet-scented China Rose, its rarveties, 
and other Roses of simile habits ——-Mr. Mcintosh proposes, (wiiet hus | ng 


been practised by the ga..-ners inthis part of the country ) to tale tie « ntlings 
off afier the flowering-seus. and plant them iu rich light soil, wader a hand- 
glass, in a cool shady =:cuaiios. Vs ten plants of a lar er size ave required, 


the process of budding thom on stocks of tue wild roses is to be preferred. — 


Horticultural Register. 
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Love Apple, (Solannm Lycopersium) a@ Substitute for Hops.—We are as- 
sured, says Mr. Mcintosh, that the leaves and stalks of this plant have been 
successfully used at Sidney, in New-Holland, to communicate the bitter prin- 
ciple to beer, made from Indian cora, roperly malted. if this should be found 
correct, he adds, we see no reason it should not have a similar effect on 
beer, manufactured from barley.—Hol. Reg. 


To preserve vegetables from degenerating.—Many persons experience great 
disadvantage from the changing of their garden seeds and other seeds into a 
worse kind, or into those of a quite different sort. inthis way pumkins and 
aquashes, cabbages and turnips, gourds, and even cucumbers and musk-melons, 
have injured one another, and produced a mingled sort unfit for use. 

To preserve the purity of seeds, the following rules are recommended :— 
Never plant gourds near squashes, lest you maxe the squashes bitter. Never 
plant squashes near pumkins, lest you cause both sorts to degenerate. Ne- 
ver place different sorts of seed cabbages near each oiher, lest you create a 
mixture, nameless and not worth naming. Never plant seed turnips near seed 
cabvages, lest both should be spoiled. Never plant different sorts of seed 
beets, seed radisiies, &c. near each other; and as a general rule, never plant 
near one another vegetables which resemble each cther in some respects, but 
having qualities which should be kept distinct. 

Loudun says, the great art of the seed gardener is to grow seeds true to 
their kind, for which purpose, one grower must not attempt too many varie- 
ties of the same species; but he may grow a number of different species and 
of varieties of the same species, provided they do not come into flower at the 
same time.—-N. E. Farmer. 






















Vegetable Curiosity.—We have lately examined a peach tree which was 
raised from the seed by Mr. A. Brown, of the town of Greece in this county, 
which is a great curiosity, as exhibiting variations from the common laws of 
vegetation. At the season when other trees put forth their blossoms, there 
may be seen upon this a great number of button shaped buds or projections, 
corresponding in situation to the blossoms on other trees, which, instead of 
expanding and showing petals or flower leaves, send out from thirty to forty 
small peaches. As these increase in size they make a singular appearance, 
and would leave us to conclude that not only the stamens and petals by some 
unaceountable process, had been changed into rudiments for fruit. It is not 
uncommon, among garden flowers, to see these monstrocities which we call 
double flowers, (as the double Peony) iu which all the stamens have been con- 
verted nio petals, from which circumstance such flowers do not produce seed; 
but we do not recollect to have seen an instance where stamens and petals 
both appeared to have been converted into capsules or fruit. Should any of 
our nurserymen have noticed the like sports of nature, we would be glad to 
hear from thein.— Gen. Far. 














Cabbage Tree of Lapland.—M. Garnier, of Auxonne, has received from the 
direction of the nursery of Lyons, twenty seeds of this cabbage, which is said 
to be entirely different from the chou cavalier, the ruta baga, or the common 
cabbage of Lapland. M. Garnier says, that it thrives better and puts forth 
more shoots, tbe more bitter the cold is; that its leaves are rather more than a 
foot long. In the second year it attains the height of four or five feet that its 
top becomes ramified, (branching out,) its flowers yellow, and streaked. The 
fruit is about four inches long; and it produces three times as much seed as 
other oleaginous plants, and also in winter it affords a considerable forage.— 
Journal de Bruxelles. 













Large and Productive Apricot Tree —A writer in the Horticultural Regis- 
ter, (Mr. Deas) gives the following account of a magnificent Brussels Apricot 
Tree, grown at Arundel Castle, Sussex, Englaud:— 
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‘It was planted in February, 1772, where it stands, and for two years did 
not grow above six inches: it is teained against a south aspect flint wall, and 
completely covers forty-eight feet long by twenty feet high; the stem, a foot 
from the surface, measures three feet three inches, it there divides into three 
leading branches. It is in the greatest health and vigour, and is completely 
covered with bearing wood. from top to bottom, and from one extremity to the 
other; although growing in about equal mixtmes of black earth, clay and 
small chalk, it has not failed of bearing an excellent crop for a great many 
years. 

‘ I last year gathered 1800 very fine ripe fruit from it, besides gathering 
for tarts and thinning out 5376, making the total number of fruit set on it in 
one year 7176, or 593 dozen. That number I counted myself, for I was anxi- 
ous to ascertain the exact number.” 


Indian Corn.—Mr. William Shaler has transmitted to the Massachusetts 
Horticultural Society, some corn given him by Baron de Karvinski, obtain- 
ed in Mexico. Itis thus noticed: “ But the Indiau corn may be an acquisition 
to the country; the ear from which these grains were taken, was at least 
eighteen inches long, and the Baron tells me the stalk or plant is like a small 
tree, it therefore merits your attention.” 


Silk.—To the letter of Mr. Geiger (and our Note) on the raising of Silk in 
the Southern States, published in the current volume, page 243, the Editor of 
the American Farmer appends the following note :— 

‘« As to the simplicity of raising silk, the above letter and the commentary of 
the Editor of the Southern Agriculturist, are perfectly correct. We have had 
much experience in the business and can say that the whole process ts simple, 
easily acquired and easily performed. The business would be profitable if 
mulberry trees were convenient, and the business well conducted—probably 
more so in the South thaa any of the present objects of culture. —Ed. Am. Far. 


Experiment on the Curculio.—JI made numerous experiments the last season, 
for protecting the fruit of my plum trees from the depredations of the ‘* cur- 
culio,”’ that feeble but irresistible enemy to all horticulturists: one was to sus- 
pend small bunches of rags dipped in Sencca vil aud sulphur, under the 
branches of the tree ; to these they paid no attention, but deposited their eggs 
im the fruit not an inch fromthe rags. Another three was sprinkled frequent- 
ly with soap suds mingled with sulphur, but with little better snecess. Ona 
third tree which grew near a shed a mixture of equal parts of fine flour of 
sulphur and wood soot, was scattered from a scive over the leaves and fruit, 
when tiey were moist with dew or wet with a shower—this proved a complete 
protection. The fruit was not attacked by the little destroyer, but attained 
nearly its full size and began to change its colour for ripening. I had ealeu- 
lated on the tine eating we shou!d have shortly, when, lo, a new calamity ap- 
peared in the form of numerous cracks and fissures, first appearing on the up- 
per surface of the fruit snd in.a few days spreading to the stem, and exuding 
the gum of the tree in small drops; they rotted and fell to the earth without 
affording me a single ripe one. ‘The trees were the Orleans plum and blue 
gage. ‘The application had no influence in causing the cracks, as the same 
thing happened to some breaches which were covered with millinet, and to 
which none of the powder was applied. It must arise from an exuberance of 
sap, produced by a soil too rich tor tie healthy growth of the plum. It does 
best in a poor hard soil, while mine is rich and mellow. It is the same with 
the peartree. The only healthy trees within my knowledge are growing ona 
poor clayey, or dry gravelly soil.—N. E. Farmer. 


To ripen Fruit.—To lovers of gardening it may not be unacceptable to know 
that painting the walls black greatly forwards the ripening of fruit.—/brd. 
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Peach Trees.—A friend informs us, that he has saved his peach trees 
from destruction by the borer, by placing the cinders from the forge around 
the roots. This method keeps the trees in a perfectly healthy state; and was 
discovered by the flourisuing appearance of a tree near a blacksmith’s shop.— 
Salem Observer. 

Salt for Peach Trees —An intelligeut farmer of Bushwick, assures us that 
the application of commou salt to the roots of his peach trees has had a good 
effect, in keeping the miller from depositing its eggs on the bark, and promot- 
ing the growth and the fruit of the tree.—L. J. Star. 

Destroying Insects.—Nature has provided many of the insect tribes with the 
faculties of w.thstanding our most severe winters, and yet reviving wich the 
first warmth of summer. Some dive dec p in the earth, thereby escaping the 
eflects of frost, while othe1s, more averse to dupness, secrete themselves in the 
clefts of the bark of trees, or encase themselves in gummy coverings, from 
which they emerge aid commence their works of destruction with the first 
dawn of vegetation’ By examining the bark and buds of fruit trees at this 
season, thousands of these litle destructive insects may do found enveloped 
in cases which seem to defy the inclemency o/ the season, but which may be 
destroyed by artificial means more ieadiiy than after they are thown into life. 

Vashing ees with soap-suds, or rubbing them ove: with sofi soap. is ene of 
the most effectual ways of destroying such insects us remain upon the trees 
during the winter; at the same tins it has a good efiect upon the trees, as by 
being wasled to the ground by the rains it answers an excellent purpose as 
manure. Some prefer mixing lime with soft soap, aud applying it witha 
brush in the form of a whiie-wasa, which remains long upon thetree, and is 
an excelleut application; auc where the colour is objected to, a small quantity 
of lamp-black may be added, which will give ita grey appearance. We 
strougly urge our horticuii. ists to make trial of either the above applications— 
they will find it much to their advantage. During the above operation, the 
small limbs of apple trees should be looned over, aud the eggs of bag worms 
taken off. They are readily distinguished as a projecting rmg round small 
limbs, about one inch long, full of smail celis like a honey comb, each cell con- 
taining a worm ia its embryo state; these wlso hatch out as soon as the leaves 
are large e.oug) for them to feed upon, but can be destroyed at this season 
with certainty and very little trouble. Where trees are waslied with soap or 
lime in luc spring, insects tiat pass the winter in the earih, will not elimb 
them as readity as those which have not been washed, which alone should be 
a suilicieut inducement for every good farmer, who has any taste for fruit, to 
make the application betore his enemies can escape by flight. 

Nature of Parths wit): reference to the Growth of Plarts.—The report of M. 
M. 'Thenard and >yivester, on a memoir upon this intercsting subject by M.J. 
St. Hilaire, is to the ju.lowing purport. ‘ite author remarks that most per- 
sons who have analyzed arable earths, have taken exclusively such as have 
been cultivated, the original coustitution of whici#has been more or less altered. 
He believes the various kinds of earths in their first state, have peculiar pro- 
perties of nourishing particular plants; and that the exect knowledge of these 
peculiarities would enable cultivators to put those seed< in tue ground, which 
are mivst suited toit. From various analyses, he ciaws the following inferen- 
ces ;—Ast, tat all earths are composed of silica, aium ua, lime, magnesia, e. 
in diulerent propor ions, together with a vegito animal mattei, which is mere 
abundant as the cart: is more fitted for the nov vishment of plants. ndly, ihat 
plants placed in earths, of whici: the constitnent parts bave an analogy with 
the particular nature of the plants do not exaust the soil. 3rdly, that a series 
Oo! observations on the ditferent species, gevera. and families, which grow natu- , 
rally and in great numders, perpetuating thei.. ely es on certain soils, with the 
analysis of these soils, would be of great utility in agriculture. —ev. Ency. 





